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|For the Bivovac.,] 
HOOD’S TENNESSEE CAMPAIGN. 
CHAPTER V. 


ENERAL LEE seized the north bank of the Ten- 
A nessee river, at Florence, and with two divisions 
of his corps, extended his lines seven or eight 
miles to the east, to Shoal creek; and the corps 
of Stewart and Cheatham were encamped south 
of the Tennessee river, in the neighborhood of 
‘Tuscumbia. General Jackson, with his division 
of cavalry, was north of the Tennessee river, in advance, and to the 
right, of the infantry, and, being actively engaged with the enemy’s 
cavalry, under Generals Hatch and Croxton, maintained his li e of 
pickets and outposts as far west as the immediate front of Waynesboro, 
and with great vigilance patrolled the country between Elk river and 
Waynesboro. General Smith, chief engineer of the military division of 
the West, was directed, by Gener] Beauregard, to make a reconnois- 
sance of the Tennessee river, about Savannah, as it might become nec- 
essary at any moment to make a change of base to Purdy, for the 
‘'purpose of commanding the approaches to, and the crossing of, the 
river; and he was furnished by Beauregard with a ‘sketch of a 
detached floating boom, armed with a torpedo, to prevent the enemy’s 
gunboats from passing our batteries at night.” At Florence, fortifica- 
tions and field works were established, to cover and protect the 
~ pontoon across the river. 

General Hood expected to find stores and supplies accumulated at 
Tuscumbia in sufficient quantity to supply the wants of his army, and 
that he would be detained but a few days. ‘lhe condition of the rail- 
roads, with their limited rolling stock, was nuw made apparent. ‘The 
Mobile & Ohio railroad, north of Okolona to Corinth, was in a mis- 
erable condition, and could scarcely be operated. ‘The Memphis & 
Charleston railroad, from Corinth to Tuscumbia, was much worse, and 
VoL. IIL., No. 7—19. 
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there were only seven miles of passable roadbed between the two 
last named points. Major Fleming, superintendent of the Mobile & 
Ohio railroad, with the limited resources at his command, had repaired 
his road north of Okolona, but it was difficult to transport supplies 
over it to Corinth, and the Memphis & Charleston railroad was in a 
manner repaired from Corinth to Cherokee Station, eighteen miles 
west of Tuscumbia, and, with great difficulty, supplies were trans- 
ported over it to Cherokee, and thence hauled over the dirt roads to 
Tuscumbia. 

‘The army, in consequence of the difficult operations of these rail- 
roads, was barely furnished with the meanest rations. The weather 
changed, and it rained incessantly. The dirt road to Cherokee was 
almost impassable, and the teams of the army, instead of being rested 
and recruited for the march into Tennessee, were heavily worked and 
well-nigh exhausted, in hauling stores and supplies from Cherokee. 
It was difficult to supply forage for the animals, and they suffered 
heavily because of this. Hood had all these difficulties to contend 
with, and it required a vast amount of energy to overcome them, and 
to provide rations and forage for men and animals. 

The lodgment of the army at Florence and Tuscumbia seemed a 
blind venture, the accident of circumstances that presented themselves, 
at different points, on the march from Gadsden, rather than the result 
of a matured plan of offensive operations. The physical ability of 
this veteran army enabled it to march to Tuscumbia, but the resources 
at the command of its general were scarcely able to provide, in the 
commonest way, for its daily subsistence. Cold and inclement weather, 
with indifferent and insufficient food, tested the endurance and devotion 
of the soldiers of this army. Officers and men, with high spirit and 
united effort, responded to the aspirations of the general command- 
ing to lead it in an aggressive campaign, to restore victory to its flag, 
and revive the failing fortune of its cause. No discontent manifested 
itself at any time in its ranks; and no intrigues of officers attempted 
to obstruct or defeat the plans, or chill the hopes of the commanding 
general. An army of veteran soldiers, with a brilliant history won on 
great and heroic fields, disciplined and mobilized, and accustomed to 
hardships, without the stigma of desertion or cowardice resting on its 
organizations, commanded by officers conscious of its valor and proud 
of its history and achievements, cheerfully and promptly obeyed the 
commands of General Hood on his march to Nashville. 

General Sherman re-enforced General Thomas with the Fourth 
corps, under General Stanley, which was posted at Pulaski, and the 
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Twenty-third corps, under General Schofield, which arrived at Nash- 
ville November 5th. Schofield, with the advance of his corps, was at 
once ordered, by General Thomas, to Johnsonville, on the Tennessee 
river, ninety miles north-west of Nashville. On his arrival at that 
point, Forrest had marched his cavalry west of the river to join Hood 
at Tuscumbia. Schofield stationed Cooper’s and Gallup’s brigades at 
Johnsonville, and at once proceeded to Pulaski to assume command. 
A brigade was stationed at Columbia, and Cox’s division was stationed 
near Pulaski. The cavalry in his front consisted of Hatch’s division, 
Croxton’s and Capron’s brigades. The balance of Thomas’ forces were 
distributed at Murfreesboro, Stevenson, Bridgeport, Huntsville, Deca- 
tur, and Chattanooga, and General A. J. Smith, with three divisions 
of the Sixteentk corps, was under orders, at Warrensburg, Missouri, 
to re-enforce General Thomas. General Thomas says that he watched 
Hood at Florence with considerable anxiety, to discover what course 
he would pursue, with regard to Sherman’s movements, determining 
thereby whether the troops under his command, ‘‘ numbering less than 
half of those under Hood, were to act on the defensive in Tennessee, 
or take the offensive’ in Alabama.’’** At this time the forces under 
General ‘Thomas numbered 60,987 of all arms. 

General Sherman, in his cipher telegram to General Grant, dated 
Rome, Georgia, November 1, 1864, says : ‘‘ General Thomas has, near 
Athens and Pulaski, Stanley’s corps, about fifteen thousand strong, and 
Schofield’s corps, ten thousand, en route by rail, and has, at least, 
twenty to twenty-five thousand men, with new regiments and con- 
scripts arriving all the time, also.” And General Sherman substan- 
tially repeats this statement, with the addition of ten thousand dis- 
mounted cavalry, in his cipher telegram to General Halleck, dated 
Kingston, Georgia, November 3, 1864. And General Sherman again, 
in his letter to General Grant dated Kingston, Georgia, November 6, 
1864, says: ‘‘ As TI have before informed you, I sent Stanley directly 
from Gaylesville, and Schofield from Rome, both of whom have 
reached their destination; and, thus far, Hood, who has brought up 
at Florence, is further from my communications than when he started. 
I have also left in Tennessee a force numerically greater than his, well 
commanded and well organized; so I feel no uneasiness on the score 
of Hood reaching my main communications.” ‘The belief prevailed 
for many years after the close of the war that Hood’s army at Florence 
was numerically greater than the forces under the command of Gen- 


* [hoinas? official report. 
+The March to the Sea, Franklin and Nashville, by General J. D. Cox, pp. 18-132. 
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eral Thomas, and that this dispropor ion continued until General 
Smith re-enforced him with the Sixteenth corps, November 30, 1864. 
Hood is credited, after Forrest joined him, November 15th, with 
53,938 officers and men. At all events, it is certain that Hood’s 
army, when he commenced his movement from Florence into ‘Ten- 
nessee, was numerically inferior to that under Thomas. General Sher- 
man remained on the Coosa until the movement of Hood fully devel- 
oped his intention to march his army into Tennessee, and, when he was 
fully satisfied of this, he marched his army to Atlanta, covering his line 
of railway. He re-enforced Tlfomas with the Fourth and Twenty-third 
corps, commanded by Generals Stanley and Schofield, and with ten 
thousand dismounted cavalry, and ordered General Wilson to report 
to General Thomas to equip, mount, and command them. All surplus 
stores and supplies were transported to Tennessee. Rome, Kingston, 
and Atlanta were burned, and the railroad thoroughly destroyed. 
With his troops in light marching order, he debouched his army from 
Atlanta on the 15th of November in two columns, commanded respect- 
ively by Generals Slocum gnd Howard, and marched, without serious 
opposition, through Southern Georgia to Savannah. Immediately 
before destroying the telegraph line, General Sherman telegraphed to 
Tyler, at Louisville, Kentucky, to telegraph him the latest returns 
from the presidential election, ‘‘ That I may report them to Governor 
Brown, at Milledgeville, where I expect a friendly interview in a few 
days.” 

General Hood was delayed at Tuscumbia three weeks. On the 
13th of November he established army headquarters at Florence. On 
the 14th, General Forrest reported with his cavalry. On the 15th, 
Cheatham’s corps crossed the ‘Tennessee river and encamped near 
Florence, on the Waynesboro road. General Beauregard, on the 17th, 
moved the headquarters of his military division to Montgomery, and 
on the same day General Hood reported to him that he had seven 
days’ rations on hand, and that he required thirteen days’ additional. 
On the 17th, General Forrest was assigned to the command of all the 
cavalry. ‘The sick and disabled men were sent to the rear, and the 
army was elimina‘ed of all surplus servants, horses, and baggage. On 
Sunday, the zoth, Stewart’s corps crossed the Tennessee in a snow 
storm, marched through Florence, and encamped that night on the 
Lawrenceburg road. 

The field return of the army of Tennessee of November 6, 1864, 
shows that its effectives numbered, of all arms, 30,600, composed as 
follows: Infantry, 25,889; cavalry, 2,306; artillery, 2,405. General 
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Forrest’s cavalry is to be added to this, which was about 3,0co effect- 
ives. Hood’s army was then about 33,600 strong, of all arms. Fed- 
eral historians insist that Hood’s army at this time, of all arms, num- 
bered 53,938, as follows: 41,185 infantry and artillery, and 3,544 
cavalry (Jackson’s division), making an aggregate of 44,729; and to 
this is added Forrest’s cavalry corps, claimed to number 9,209, which 
makes the aggregate of 53,938 officers and men present. This state- 
ment would make the cavalry, including the artillery assigned to For- 
rest, 12,853, while the Confederate statement makes Jackson’s division 
of cavalry 2,306, and Forrest about 3,000, making an aggregate of 
about 5,306 cavalry. However this may be, it is a fact that during 
the time General Jackson’s division was in front of Hood's army, until 
General Forrest arrived with his cavalry, and assumed command, Gen- 
eral Thomas’ cavalry, in front of Jackson, consisted of Hatch’s divis- 
ion, 4,c00; Croxton’s brigade, 2,500, and Capron’s brigade, about 
1,200, making an aggregate of 7,700 cavalry.* And, if the Confederate 
statement of the strength of the cavalry under Forrest is correct, then 
General Thomas’ cavalry, after Forrest reported to General Hood and 
assumed command November 17th, was superior in numbers. For 
seventeen days, Jackson, with 2,306 cavalry, covered the front of 
Hood’s army, and the enterprise, skill, and soldierly qualities of this 
general are attested by the fact that the enemy obtained meager infor- 
mation from Hood’s encampments, and which consisted chiefly of 
vague and indefinite rumors. ‘lhe fact is abundantly established that 
the cavalry in Hood’s front was commanded with ability, vigor, and 
discretion. 

General Hood, under many difficulties and delays, having com- 
pleted his arrangements, on Sunday, November 20, 1864, commenced 
the movement of his army, in its march to Nashville. Cheatham’s 
corps marched on the Waynesboro road, Lee’s corps on the Chisholm 
road, and Stewart's corps on the Lawrenceburg road. Stewart was on 
the right, Lee in the center, and Cheatham on the left. Colonel 
Coleman commanding Ector’s brigade, was detailed to guard the 
pontoon train. ‘The artillery of the army was under General Shoupe, 
chief of artillery ; and the battalions of artillery attached to Stewart’s 
corps were commanded by Lieutenant-Colonel Williams; Lee’s corps 
by Colonel Beckham; and Cheatham’s corps by Colonel Smith. Forrest 
commanded the cavalry corps, composed of the divisions of Jackson, 
Buford, and Chalmers. Roddy’s division of cavalry covered the line 
of communication south and west of Corinth. 


*Gencral official report. 
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Hood’s army marched through a rough and poor country, on dirt 
roads, which were heavy and muddy, until the three corps converged 
at Mount Pleasant, when the pike leading to Columbia was reached. 
General Forrest, with his cavalry, assumed the offensive, and drove 
back the enemy’s cavalry with great vigor and dash. The aggressive 
movements of the cavalry gave unmistakable indications to the enemy 
that the forward movement of Hood had commenced. General 
Schofield, in command of the Federal troops, evacuated Pulaski, and 
commenced his retreat on Columbia. It was cold, and the ground was 
frozen, and the enemy believed that this would materially retard the 
march of Hood’s columns. Hood, however, notwithstanding the 
inclement weather, and muddy and frozen roads, marched his army 
with speed, and Forrest, with extraordinary vigor and dash, drove the 
cavalry before him, and would have annihilated Capron’s brigade at 
Mount Pleasant, had it not have been for the prompt relief of Cox’s 
division, of the Twenty-third corps, which marched.from the Columbia 
and Pulaski pike, by a cross-road, and rescued Capron from destruction.* 
Schofield ‘retreated on Columbia, and occupied the lines of works 
around it. Hood’s army appeared in front of Columbia, and deployed 
in line of battle. The usual skirmishing and cannonading announced 
the immediate presence of hostile armies. Colonel Beckham, com- 
manding the artillery of Lee’s corps, was killed. He was an officer of 
accomplishments and distinguished reputation. 

General Schofield intended to evacuate Columbia on the night of 
the 26th, and issued orders to that effect, but the night was so dark, 
and the rain was so heavy and constant, that no progress could be 
made in crossing the artillery, and at midnight the movement was 
abandoned, and the artillery was replaced in positiont. On the night of 
the 27th Schofield evacuated Columbia, and established his lines on 
the north side of Duck river. His cavalry, with the exception of one 
brigade, under General Wilson, was placed above Columbia, to guard 
the crossings of Duck river, and his infantry was distributed in front 
of, and below, Columbia, with Stanley’s corps in reserve. Hood 
immediately occupied Columbia, and on the 28th completed his 
arrangements to march his flanking column on Spring Hill the next 
day. . D. W. SANDERS, 

Majo and A. A. G. French's Division, Stewart's Corps. 


*General Stanley’s official report. 
+General Stanley’s official report. 
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BATTLE OF MURFREESBORO. 


RECEDING the battle of Murfreesboro—named the 
battle of Stone river by the Federals—our brigade 
(Hanson’s, of Breckinridge’s division) lay en- 
camped on the Shelbyville pike, near the suburbs 
of the town. The ground being favorable, the 
regiments were camped in their regular order, 
with connecting guard-lines, and at dress-parade 
the entire brigade would be on the color-line in perfect alignment as 
though marshaled for battle. 

Coionel Hanson had been promoted to brigadier only a short time 
before, and following the old adage that ‘‘a new broom sweeps clean,” 
ke brought down upon the ‘‘boys” the strictest kind of discipline, 
while here encamped. He was well liked by the soldiers, however, 
and went by the pet name of ‘‘Old Flintlock” among them. It was 
his habit to be prying around the camps at unusual hours of the night, 
and many adventures were had with him, which were related around 
the camp-fires long after he was dead and gone. 

On the morning of December 28, 1862, the long roll was sounded, 
and the brigade fell in and moved out on Stone river, leaving the camp 
standing. Adjutant Curd of our regiment (Ninth Kentucky Infantry) 
directed me to remain with the office and finish up the writing that had 
gotten behind. He seemed to have a presentiment that something 
serious would happen to him in the, coming battle, and he left several 
messages with me for Major Wickliffe, his kinsman, who was away on 
special duty. He also left word with me as to the disposidon of his 
personal effects in the event he should be killed. The day was one of 
bright sunshine, and a stream of glittering arms was pouring through 
town all day long as the different divisions of the army went marching 
out to take position in the line of battle. 

Late in the afternoon a detail came from each of the regiments of 
our brigade, struck tents, and loaded the wagons. While thus occupied 
Colonel Hunt came into camp, having started away the evening before 
on a leave of absence, but had now returned to participate in the 
expected battle. Feeling that I would like to have some adventures 
on the field, I asked the colonel’s permission to join the regiment, 
which he granted, for he seldom kept a soldier back who was ‘‘ spoiling 
for a fight.” It was made my duty first, however, to see that the 
papers and office furniture were properly packed and loaded. As it 
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was nine o’clock at night before our baggage train moved to the rear by 
the Manchester pike, I concluded to remain by a smoldering camp- 
fire until morning. After the tents were removed, leaving the little 
brick chimneys standing, our old camping-ground had much the 
appearance of a town in ruins. I had but little sleep, however, as 
the baggage trains of the army were rumbling and roaring over the 
pike all night long, the teamsters keeping up a continuous popping of 
whips, and yelling at their teams. 

When morning came, 29th, a comrade, who was also going to the 
front, and myself got up, shook off the drowsiness, ate our breakfast, 
and then started for the regiment. The morning was beautiful, being 
the commencement of a lovely day which reminded me of the Indian 
summer. ‘Though the day was full of sunshine, ze knew that a storm 
was brewing! There was the deep resonance of cannon rolling over 
the hills from the direction of Nashville, and we could already sniff 
the saltpeter in the breeze. 

Two miles from Murfreesboro we came up with the regiment in line 
of battle to the right of Stone river, the soldiers lying lazily about on 
a rocky hill, waiting the coming of events. The thunder of cannon 
kept growing louder, and as the gloom of evening was settling, a 
large brick mansion across the river from us, and in front of Withers’ 
division, was set on fire to be burned out of the way. It was a mel- 
ancholy sight to see the flames leaping up, and the pillar of inky 
smoke rising to the heavens from this elegant and once happy home. 
While even this destruction was going on, our cavalry, which had 
been slowly falling back before the Federal army, burst out from 
among the cedars in front of Withers’ division, and also came dashing 
back on our side of the river. Our regiment immediately fell in and 
advanced in line of battle over a rocky ravine and through an old field 
where the weeds were up to our shoulders, and so thick we could 
scarcely march through them. Presently we halted and sent forward 
Company ‘‘ D” as skirmishers. The company was soon engaged at a 
lively rate, and Lieutenant Beall, who had command of the company, 
was badly wounded. This skirmish took place in a corn-field on a 
hill overlooking the river, and as it was important that the Federals 
should not take and hold this position, our regiment was ordered for- 
ward to support the skirmish line. Cobbs’ battery was also moved 
forward and placed in position on top of the hill, to our right. Dark- 
ness had now set in, but still the enemy advanced and drove in our 
skirmishers, the firing being pretty brisk for a time, making the dry 
cornstalks rattle about us. In the darkness the Federals got up among 
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Cobbs’ battery, and one of them, having placed his hand ona gun, 
yelled out: ‘‘ Boys, here is a cannon!” and they went running back 
down the hill. ‘Two of our regiments advanced, and the Federal 
force, whatever it was, withdrew over the river, which was shallow 
and easily crossed at this point. We established a strong skirmish 
line on our side, and the brigade then fell back into the old weed-field 
where the soldiers were required to sleep on their arms, and without 
fires. Being somewhat a ‘soldier at will,” and in poor health, I fell 
back in good order to a fire in the rear, after the skirmish was over. 
About midnight a heavy rain set in, and I moved into a neighboring 
corn-crib, where I slept the remainder of the night among the shucks. 

At daylight, the 3oth, the rain was still pouring down. When I 
went to join the regiment, I found it had moved, but finally came up 
with it among the cedars to the right of the corn-field where we had 
opened the s<irmish the evening before. The soldiers were lying 
around grumbling at the weather, and as a shell would sometimes 
come tearing along among the trees, this would make things still more 
uncomfortable. ‘There was some little fighting during the day in front 
of Withers, but the armies seemed to be simply measuring each other’s 
strength before the final grapple. At last night came on, and the 
brigade was moved back into a ravine near the line occupied the first 
day, where the soldiers were allowed to kindle fires, and have a good 
night’s rest. 

When I awoke the next morning I found that the regiment had 
moved off and left me. Just as the sun was coming up, however, the 
morning being clear, I heard loud cheering over towards Withers’ 
division, and I ran to the top of the hill to see the cause. I saw the 
Confederate lines on that side of the river, charging across the open 
fields in perfect line of battle, the soldiers cheering and yelling. Soon 
the Federal batteries opened on them, then the musketry, and I[ could 
see the men falling. Presently the Confederates opened fire, and the 
lines were obscured by the smoke. While standing watching the bat- 
tle scene, which was one of the grandest, a stray shell came shriek- 
ing very near me—so near that I felt its breath. 

Thinking that the battle had now opened in earnest, I ‘‘ buckled 
on my armor,” and started for the regiment. I had to pass diagonally 
over a large field in rear of our artillery, which was being subjected to 
a heavy fire from the Federal batteries. First a cannon ball would 
tear up the ground in front of me, then I would go a little slow. 
Next a ball would tear up the ground in rear of me, then I would go 
a little fast. And thus it was, either going fast or slow, until I arrived 
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at our line of battle. Just as I reached the regiment it was forming to 
go to the support of twelve guns, placed on a hill overlooking the 
river, where the enemy were liable to attempt a crossing. As soon as 
we got to the proper place, a short distance in rear of the guns, we 
were ordered to lie down. About this time the artillery we were sup- 
porting opened on the Federal infantry, and the Federal batteries on the 
other side of the river replied from nearly fifty guns, firing over the 
heads of their troops. We were slightly protected by the undulation 
of the ground; still I could see from my position on the extreme left of 
the regiment, ‘numbers of cannon balls strike just in front of our line, 
and skip over. We remained behind the batteries, which were pro- 
tected by slight earthwerks, only a few minutes, for General Han- 
son, seeing the heavy loss we were sustaining, had the regiment to 
move a little to the right, and out of range of the destructive fire. In 
these few minutes we lost twenty or thirty men. On our part of the 
line the fighting was between the artillery, the infantry not becoming 
engaged. But we could see from our position much of the fighting 
going on to our left, on the other side of the river, where the infantry 
was heavily engaged all during the day. Just before sundown a cannon 
shot came tearing through a little thicket in front of us, and passed 
through Adjutant Curd, killing him instantly. I had been talking to 
him a moment before, and he was then in fine spirits, having seem- 
ingly forgotten the gloomy forebodings that had possessed him before 
coming on the field. 

About the same time Adjutant Curd was killed, a cannon ball came 
bounding along over the ground, and struck Captain Jo Desha on the 
head, knocking him senseless. He was borne from the field, and 
back to the hospital in town. ‘The surgeons had scarcely completed 
dressing his wounds when the gallant captain came to his senses, and 
remembering that he had been detailed to take charge of the picket 
guard that night, seized his sword, and, without heeding the surgeons, 
started back for the regiment, where he arrived in time to take com- 
mand of the guard which had been formed. It was thought at the 
regiment that the captain, when taken off the field, was dead, and 
when he appeared in the darkness, with his head all bound up in white 
bandages, and took command of the guard, the soldiers were much 
astonished. 

The next day, January 1, 1863, there was no fighting. Both 
armies seemed to be taking a breathing spell after the hard contest of 
the day before. On the 2d, at 3:00 p. M., our division moved to the 
right, and charged the left of Rosecrans’ army. In this charge, 
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General Hanson, in command of our brigade, was killed. Our regi- 
ment was not in this charge, having been left to support the batteries 
on the hill heretofore mentioned. 

It was raining all day the 3d, and at night the rain came down in 
torrents. Soon after dark our army commenced falling back, and all 
night long the troops were marching back through town, going south- 
ward. Our regiment was the last to pass through, and covered the 
rear on the Manchester pike. Jno. S. JACKMAN. 


|For the Brvovac.j 
FROM INFANTRY TO CAVALRY. 
NUMBER IV. 

HE army of Sherman moved towards Savanah by three 
or four roads, and it was lively work galloping around 
hunting for the noses of his advanced regiments. The 
immense preparation he made for that march was very 
ludicrous to us old soldiers, but how painful and 
humiliating to the women and children of Georgia! 
In thinking over the matter I come to the conclusion 
that we had the same show before him that those had 
standing before the advancing lava in Pompeii. <A few 
shots in the d/ue mass as it wormed its way, was all we 

could do. But how bravely they avenged themselves! Smoke by day 

and fire by night spoke the fearful-suffering of the defenseless ones we 
were leaving behind. 

The battle of Griswoldville was fought by Charlie Walcott and his 
brigade on the Union side, and General Wheeler with a portion of his 
command on our side, on November 22, 1864. Possibly some Georgia 
militia assisted us. ‘The only accounts extant are from the Federal 
side. Walcott was wounded, and the ‘‘rebels were driven back in 
confusion.” 

The Fourth Kentucky regiment was sent via Ball’s Ferry, over 
Oconee river, to guard the railroad bridge about two and one-half miles 
south of said ferry. Arriving there, we found a local officer, one 
General Payne, if I remember rightly, who was in command of the 
post. He was arrayed in a brilliant uniform, and had his staff about 
him in fine style, and I suppose he had some troops somewhere, but 
all I ever heard of were the convicts from the Milledgeville penitentiary 
and a battalion of cadets from the same place. 
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On November 24th the advance of the Federal army crossed at 
Ball’s Ferry, but were driven back, with considerable loss, by the 
convicts. 

The Federal reports say, that on the 25th, on arriving at the river, 
the enemy was found entrenched behind barricades, with an extended 
line of skirmishers. Osterhaus and Blair confronted them, etc. As 
these generals only had a corps each, it is a wonder they had the hardi- 
hood to form a line in front of that railroad bridge. Protecting the 
bridge was the Fourth Kentucky posted in the center, the cadets on 
the right, and the convicts on the left. The convicts were dressed in 
prison garb, and were hardened in appearance, but calm and brave. 
The cadets were, of course, very young, some of them certainly not 
over fourteen years of age. ‘Whe Federals advanced their line of skir- 
mishers, and firing commenced. The bravery of the school boys was 
the glory of this fight. Several of their number were carried off 
wounded and dying. I can never forget the looks of one little boy as 
four convicts carried him on a stretcher to the rear. His handsome 
young face, with the flush of fever on it, and the resolute expression 
of his eyes, indicated that he fully realized the situation. Colonel 
Thompson, of the Fourth, had command of the line, General Payne 
was across the bridge at the station. Thompson went back to get 
instructions, leaving me in command. The firing commenced just 
after he left, and I was in trouble to know what to do. The enemy 
commenced to advance and planted artillery on the railroad, so as to 
command the bridge. We sent a few bullets after them, and consider- 
ing discretion a cardinal virtue. I withdrew the troops and recrossed 
the river—and this is what we called the battle of Oconee bridge. 

After marching across Sherman’s path, back and forth, our scouts 
skirmishing with him at Habersham, Brier creek, and on the railroad, 
we were ordered out one day to follow Kilpatrick, who was out on a 
raid in the neighborhood of Louisville, Georgia. We ran him a day 
or two, often finishing the meals they left in camp, and finally coming 
upon him in a swamp at Buck Head church. One regiment was sent 
around to his front to head him off in the swamp, and at a given time 
we started, expecting to capture the whole gang. But the regiment 
sent around failed to get there before he escaped, and we could only 
chase him for a long distance, finding many of his wounded on the 
roadside. 

We threw up rails every day, and slapped the Union army in the 
face, retreating as soon as we were outflanked. In this way we finally 
reached Savanah, where, after lying in the ill-prepared trenches a few 
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days, we stole across pontoons, one dark night, into South Carolina, 
and Sherman had reached the sea. 

Our first camp after this was near Pureysburg, of revolutionary 
fame. Here we spent Christmas day. Rice was the only food we 
had. Some of the men fed their horses on rice straw which had never 
been threshed. The consequence was several dead horses. We were 
moved up the river on the Carolina side to Sister's Ferry, and crossed 
over in the Brier creek country, where we had a long rest. Our next 
point was Aiken, S. C., and from there, in Sherman’s wake, to Colum- 
bia and Camden, to confront a force coming out from Georgetown, 
commanded by General Porter. We kept his columns closed up so 
he could not do much harm. By Kerr’s Mill, Statesburgh, and others 
not now remembered, were the little rail-pen battles we fought, till 
finally, on the evening of the 15th of Aprii, about sunset, and while I 
was on the skirmish line with the left wing of our regiment, Sergeant- 
Major John L. Marshall rode up to me with the news of Lee’s sur- 
render, and bringing orders for me to retire and rejoin the regiment. 
The saddest hours that ever fell on human hearts were the first few of 
that evening. We had witnessed some sights in the last few days, 
which were calculated to revive all the indignation of which we were 
capable, and our little brigade had fought the enemy in front, and 
rear, and flank, with a zeal heretofore unsurpassed. ‘lhe gratitude of 
the suffering women and children had nerved us up to acts of heroism. 

No description of the suffering of the devoted people of South 
Carolina could give an idea of the reality. Over the route Porter took 
could be seen ladies in the sandy roads crying and wringing their 
hands, and old darkies, too feeble to keep up with the column, the 
yards of the dwellings strewn with feathers and various articles of 
household goods, and in one house, less pretentious than the rest, a 
poor lone woman mourning over her dead idiot boy who had been shot 
by one of the Federal soldiers. 

The next morning the Union soldiers moved back towards the 
coast in great haste, and the Fourth was ordered to follow them and 
inform them of the surrender. It took us nearly all day to catch 
them. This step was taken in order to stop their pillaging the country 
any further. 

The Orphan brigade was moved slowly back to Washington, Ga., 
where they were paroled and laid down their arms, some of which 
were the identical guns drawn just before the battle of Shiloh. 

FRED Joyce. 
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THE DONALDSONVILLE ARTILLERY. 


S297 © do justice to the living, as well as reverence for the 
memory of my dead comrades, impels me to endeavor to 
chronicle the deeds we have performed together. And, 
truly, is it a labor of love! But can this cold medium 
portray a tithe of the heroism, self-sacrifice, and nobility 
of soul which prompted such actions? Inspiration were 
needed to do justice to this subject ; therefore, with many 
misgivings do I, with unpracticed pen, essay the task. 

The ‘‘ Donaldsonville Artillery,” founded in 1837, and 
composed of the flower of the Creole youth of Ascension 
Parish, was, for many years, one of the most brilliant 
ornaments of the militia of the State of Louisiana. In those days it 
had its peaceful victories on all public occasions, and was conceded to 
be one of the best drilled organizations in the South. 

At the breaking out of the great rebellion of 1861 (which would 
have been styled a ‘‘ revolution” in case of success), the company under 
charge of the gallant Captain Victor Maurin left home for the scene of 
conflict, arriving at Richmond, Virginia, September 5, 1861, and was 
formally turned over as a six-gun battery, on the 13th of October, 1861. 

The battery, on leaving Donaldsonville, included one hundred and 
three men, rank and file, three brass six-pound guns, with complete 
equipments, to which was added by the Confederate Government, three 
twelve-pounder Blakeley guns, complete with horses, caissons, and all 
other necessary appendages. On the 13th of November, by order of the 
War Department, the battery was transported to Yorktown, and reported 
for duty to the chief of art llery of General J. B. Magruder’s army. 

From this time holiday soldiering was over, and, under the vigilant 
eye of the great general who, with a force of 10,000 troops of all arms, 
held in check, and forced to siege approaches the superbly-equipped 
army of General Geo. B McClelland, it was no child’s play to march 
at short intervals to all portions of the line of defense established along 
Warwick river across the Yorktown peninsula; and the skirmishes at 
Bethel, Dam Number one, Wynne’s mill, Ship point, and other points of 
the line where attempts were made to break our line of defense, attest the 
arduous services of this company. Amid snow and ice the agile 
Creoles, enduring for the first time such extreme temperature, cheer- 
fully performed the duties assigned them to the complete satisfaction of 
their superior officers. 
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On the disbanding of Dreux’s Battalion of infantry at the end of its 
year’s service, several members, attracted by the brilliant reputation of 
the company as fighters, joined the Donaldsonville artillery in time to 
participate in the evacuation of the Yorktown line, and the incidental 
retreat of the army (then under command of General Jos. Johnston) 
towards Richmond. Attached to Pryor’s brigage (Fifth) of Longstreet’s 
division the company was in the rear guard of the army, and when on 
that eventful march, battle was given on May sth, on the line of works 
near Williamsburg, the battery from the redoubt on the left of the 
Williamsburg road, was enabled to participate in its first pitched battle. 
From their commanding position the guns were of . vast service to the 
command, and the captain received the personal thanks of the major- 
general commanding the division. Without any casualties the battery 
quietly fell into line on the following day, and assisted in guarding the 
rear until within sight of the spires of Richmond. ‘There having been 
no provision made for the feeding of our men, the march from Williams- 
burg to the capital was distinguished by the utmost hardships. The 
roads, rendered soft by many rains, had been cut up by the wagon 
trains and artillery of the entire army, and on many occasions we were 
forced to chop a road through the woods. ‘The men subsisted for three 
days on parched corn and roots, and yet bore all with a patient and 
patriotic spirit until once more in bivouac, ‘‘ where the wicked (Yankees) 
ceased from troubling.” 

Nothing transpired to relieve the monotony of every-day camp life 
beyond occasional surreptitious visits to Richmond, and a few tame 
adventures, until on May 31st, orders came to move immediately with 
the infantry. After traveling all the night of the 31st, we went into 
battery next morning, and participated in the battle of Seven Pines. 
Our guns occupied a plateau in the swamp, where the headquarters of 
the Federal General Casey had been the day before, and remained there 
until ordered to retire at night. 

Nearly a month elapsed ere we were once more summoned to move 
to the front, the interval having been devoted particularly to the refresh- 
ment of our jaded battery horses. The men, inspired by success, and 
confident in our noble leader, never for a moment despaired of the ul- 
timate triumph of our cause. On the evening of June 26th, marching 
orders were received and we moved to the front, crossing the Chicka- 
hominy near the village of Mechanicsville, haulting near by to bivouac 
for the night. 

Then commenced the series of engagements known as the ‘‘ Seven 
days’ battles around Richmond,” wherein, at an enormous waste of 
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human life, the capital was saved, and McClellan’s fine army was driven 
to Harrison’s Landing, fighting at every available position with skill 
and intrepidity. 

By daylight on the morning of the 27th of June, we opened fire, 
supported by Featherston’s and Pryor’s brigades, being placed in posi- 
tion near Beaver Dam creek, and did immense execution losing Joseph 
Stanley, instantly killed. The action lasted about two hours, when the 
enemy gave way, retreating from his breastworks, and we accom- 
panied the infantry in pursuit. After crossing Beaver Dam creek, we 
moved towards Gaines’ farm, or Cold Harbor, advancing with our bri- 
gade to Gaines’ house, and engaging the enemy at short range, the 
Federal batteries on the opposite side of the Chickahominy giving us a 
great deal of annoyance. We remained here three hours, when orders 
cime to open on the enemy’s artillery while our division charged their 
works. Our work was very heavy, and being on a naked plateau and 
a target for the Federal sharp-shooters, we lost one man, killed, and two 
wounded, in a few minutes. The charge of our division on this occa- 
sion, which resulted in the repulse of the enemy, was the most superb 
fighting which fell under my observation during the entire war, and was 
only equaled by the rush of Meagher’s gallant Irishmen against us at 
Frederi: ksburg. Night put a stop to the engagement, and allowed us 
a term of much-needed repose. 

On Monday, June 3oth, occupying a position on the extreme left of 
our division, and under the eve of General Longstreet himse f, we went - 
into action at three o’clock p. M., and after shifting our position five 
times, in the course of the battle of Frasier’s farm, or Glendale, we 
kept up the action by moonlight until the enemy retired from this most 
stubbornly-contested field. 

Having worked our horses terribly, without proper food or rest, the 
battery was ordered in reserve during the battle of Malvern Hill, but, 
being within range of the enemy’s rifled guns, the high shots made 
our position anything but enviable. To be passive and under fire is 
the most terrible position for a soldier. On this occasion while the 
drivers were busy with the horses, the artillerists performed the duty of 
assisting the wounded and burying our dead comrades. 

EuGENE H. Levy, /rivat/e. 
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GRANT ON THE BATTLE OF SHILOH. 


HE military record of General Grant, it seems, 
is incomplete. In spite of the voluminous 
reports upon that subject, it is not yet ready 
for the submission to the judgment of history. 
If General Grant is going to make such mate 
rial revisions of the official accounts of all 
his battles, as he has done of the battle of 
Shiloh, in the February number of the Cevtery, the popular mind 
must get ready to repudiate its present convictions, or be driven to 
the unpleasant duty of differing from the ‘* Hero of Appomattox.” 

The battle of Shiloh has been ** persistently misunderstood,” says 
General Grant, and thereupon he proceeds to give the true. story. 
Without a blush he takes to himself all the glory won upon that 
memorable field. McClelland did pretty well, and Sherman did very 
well, but, after all, it was the iron-souled leader who plucked victory 
from disaster. As to the ‘* so-called Confederates,” they did nothing 
but what was to be expected from their superior numbers. ‘They 
fought well, but, unwilling to be exterminated, they just drew off and let 
the ** Thunderer”’ alone, and that’s all there is about it. A tone of 
selfish egotism runs through the whole article. The reputations of his 
division commanders are attacked or defended according as they fur- 
nish proof of the greatness of their leader. Even the dead are not 
spared, and his remarks about General A. Johnston, betray a lit- 
tleness of soul that can not fail to excite surprise. 

Time was, when the mighty men who made history, dictated the 
writing of it. That good old custom has passed away. Though ever 
so bloody, the conquests of the sword sometimes prove barren of fame 
to those who nominally win them. The chief command on the field 
of battle does not always. carry with it all the glory achieved, at least 
not until it is proved by better evidence than that of the commanding 
party. 

Without at any point distinctly asserting it, General Grant assumes 
all through his narrative that he was not surprised. A sufficient answer 
to this is the fact that the line of defense was at first of zigzag form, 
and not of the even-like nature usually presented against an advancing 
foe. Then, too, when whole divisions met the battle line of the Con- 


federates barely outside of their camps, the most charitable presump- 
tion for the commanding general is, that the attack was totally unex- 
VoL. III., No. 7—20. 
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pected. If the valor of his troops staved off the probable disaster, why 
not give them the full credit of it? 

The truth is, there is abundant evidence to prove that Johnston's 
whole army was massed upon Grant’s front on Saturday, the day before 
the battle, and that Grant dd not know it. General Hardee, who 
commanded the front line of the Confederates, says in his official 
report: 

«About ten o’clock on Saturday morning, April 5th, my corps reached the out- 
posts and developed the lines of the enemy. It was then immediately deployed 
in line of battle about a mile and a half east of Shiloh Church.” 

This occurred the morning of the day before the battle, yet as we 
learn from Colonel Rawlins’ report, his adjutant, General Grant spent 
Saturday night at Savannah, five miles below, or north of, the landing, 
and did not hear of anything unusual going on at Pittsburg landing till 
after six o’clock Sunday morning, and then only that ‘artillery firing 
was heard on the front.” He did not reach the field till nearly three 
hours after the battle was joined (Rawlins’ report). ‘The same author- 
ity informs us that the order to hurry up Lew Wallace’s division was 
not issued till nine o’clock Sunday morning, and from General Wallace 
we learn that the order did not reach him, though but four miles off, till 
11.30 A. M. Says that officer : 

** Very early that morning (Sunday) I became satisfied that a battle was in 
progress at Pittsburg landing, and at once prepared my command for moving 
instantly upon receipt of an order from General Grant, and as the general was then 
at Savannah, four miles below, my expectation was that he would give me march- 
ing orders as he passed up the river to the scene,of action. About nine o’clock 
General Grant passed up the river. Instead of an order to march, he merely 
left me adirection to hold myself in readiness for orders.” 

The battle had then been going on for nearly four hours (according 
to Wallace) and yet Grant was not surprised. 

The popular belief that the crossing of the Tennessee by the head 
of Buell’s column, an hour before sunset, had some influence on the 
course of events, General Grant treats as a delusion. ‘‘ Buell’s troops,” 
says he, ‘‘arrived in the dusk, and had not the slightest effect in pre- 
venting the capture of Pittsburg landing.” 

The report of General Nelson, the commander of Buell’s leading 
division, flatly contradicts both of these statements: 

‘* At five o’clock the head of my column marched up the bank at Pittsburg 
landing, and took its position in the road under the fire of the rebel artillery. 
So close had they approached the landing I found a semicircle of artillery, 
totally unsupported by infantry, whose fire was the only check to the audacious 
approach of the enemy. The Sixth Ohio and Thirty-sixth Indiana regiments 
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had scarcely deployed, when the lett of the artillery was completely turned by 
the enemy, and the gunners fled from their pieces. The gallantry of the Thirty- 
sixth Indiana, supported by the Sixth Ohio, under the able conduct of Colonel 
Ammen, commanding the Tenth brigade, drove back the enemy and restored the 
line of battle.” 

In regard to the exhausted condition of the Federal army, and the 
utter demoralization of a large portion of it, Grant admits that there 
might have been 5,000 stragglers cowering under the banks of the 
Tennessee. Colonel Ammen, who commanded the leading brigade of 
Nelson’s division, says in his diary: 

‘*The space between the top of the bank and the river, up and down a half 
a mile, was crowded with men. ‘The river was full of boats with steam up, and 
these boats had many soldiers on them—men in uniforms on the boats and under 
the river bank (10,000 to 15,000) (sic) demoralized. In crossing the river, some of 
my men called my atrention to men with uniforms, even shoulder-straps, making 
their way across the stream on logs, and wished to shoot the cowards.”’ 

Says General Nelson: 

‘*T found cowering under the river bank, when I crossed, from 7,000 to . 
10,000 men, frantic with fright and utterly demoralized, who received my gal- 
lant division with cries ‘We are whipped, cut to pieces.’ 

Of General Johnston he says: ‘‘ Nothing occurred in his brief com- 
mand of an army to prove or disprove the high estimate placed upon 
his ability.” It may have proved nothing that he marched a large 
army through mud and rain a two days’ journey, and so masked the 
movement as to surprise the foe almost in their camps; nothing to 
have arranged and inspired an assault which his death alone prevented 
from being a crushing blow to his adversary; but such a conclusion 
comes with a bad grace from General Grant. The men who faced 
the storm-burst when their leader was comfortably breakfasting seven 
miles in the rear, and whose steady valor alone staved off a catastro- 


phe, are perhaps of a different opinion. 

However idle it seems, to think of what might have been, few who 
read the official reports of the battle of Shiloh can repress the rising 
thought that the ball which killed Johnston saved Grant; and that, 
had the true hero of Shiloh been spared, Grant, in spite of his native 
talent, would have speedily sunk to the obscurity from which at Fort 
Donelson he had so brilliantly emerged. 


W.N. M. 
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THE HEROIC ELEMENT IN GENERAL R. E. LEE. 


2 OLLOWING is an illustration of the heroism of 
General Lee, first told me by Rev. Frank String- 
fellow, some months ago, in the city of Balti- 
more. It sets forth the character of that great 
man in a light to me more grand than any other 
one event of his life. The narrator, Rev. Frank 
Stringfellow. now an Episcopalian clergyman in 
the diocese of Virginia, was General Lee's ‘chief of scouts,” and as 
such gave by far the greatest portion of the information on which Gen- 
eral Lee was wont to act. ‘Those who know *‘ Stringfellow ” need no 
introduction, for his name is a byword for accuracy and courage 
among scouts and men accustomed to deal with scouts during the war. 
And, as he was so intimately connected with the movements of the 
armies in Virginia, and was brought into such confidential associations 
with Generals Lee, Jackson, and Stewart, it is to be hoped that he 
will at some early day give an account of his recollections of those 
men; within his keeping, also, lie many of the secrets explaining the 
mysteries of victories and defeats. He, I believe, of all other men. 
knows best why General Fitz John Porter did not meet the expectations 
of General Pope at the second battle of Manassas; he, also, can tell 
the secret of the plan of battle at Second Fredericksburg. But now 
for the matter in hand. 

Fearing that my memory might not be entirely accurate, I wrote to 
Rev. Mr. Stringfellow, asking him to give me an account of the inter- 
view. ‘To this I received the following reply, and-1 will let him tell it 
in his own language. — 

‘*The circumstances to which you refer will be found in the following 
account: I had just returned from a scout, having visited Baltimore, Washing- 
ton, and General Grant’s army, then in Culpeper, and, from all the information 
I could gain, I made the following report to General R. E. Lee. I did not 
state that the report was absolutely accurate. nor have I ever tried to verify it by 
the light of subsequent history, so far as the numbers of the enemy are con- 
cerned ; but only I believed and made General Lee believe my report. 

‘I found the general just before the battle of the Wilderness, and told him 
that, from the best information I could gain, General Grant was advancing 
upon him with 120,000 men, and that 20,0co more would be sent to threaten his 
rear, and, if possible, to capture R:chmond. It was his reply which made a 
lasting impression on my mind. He said: ‘That gives General Giant 140,000 
men, and we have but 36,000 to meet him.’ Then, after a pause of a few 
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moments, he raised his head, which had fallen slightly forward, and a strange 
fire kindled in his eye, his countenance was altered, and he repeated to himself 
the sentence: ‘140,000 men, and we have but 36,000 to meet him, azd we well 
meet vim.’ J have never seen such an expression upon a man’s face. I can not 
describe it. There were courage, desperation, a consciousness of superiority in 
the very air with which he spoke. [never saw him so grand as at that moment. 

**T do not know what he meant by saving that he had but 36,000 men. I 
have thought that he meant 36,000 muskets: and, as this was just before his 
forces were fully collected, he may have spoken of the forces at hand. And, as 
[have said, I do not know that General Grant had 140,c0oo men, but we both 
believed it. He may have had more; he may have had a fewless. If fT remem- 
ber correctly, General Smith commanded the army, which came up by the 
* White House’ on the Peninsula, and failed to reach the second battle at Cold 
Harbor in time to prevent the slaughter of Grant’s men. On that day, we came 
nearer gaining our independence than at any time during the war. This was 
Grant’s last effort to give General Lee battle until want had wasted the strength 
of his army, and the lines were broken at Petersburg. 

‘ Your affectionate friend, FRANK STRINGFELLOW., 
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AJOR k.was the provost-marshal of the Fourth Cav- 


>, 


alry division. In his department he was supreme, 
and the exercise of authority gave him somewhat 
a despotic turn of mind. — In the fall of 1864, a 
new body of officials became temporarily attached 
to the headquarter staff. This was a traveling 
batch of judge-advocates. Many of them were 
fresh from their quiet rural retreats and had not yet learned to recog- 
nize the distinctions of military rank. With their keen wits and saucy 
freedom of speech Major K. was greatly shocked. He was annoyed, 
too, at another thing. When the command changed their camping 
ground these limbs of the law would hunt the best rooms in houses 
near headquarters. 

Major kK. generally managed to circumvent them, but once they 
gave him a good deal of trouble. 


They traveled about with the army on quartermaster mules and in 
ambulances, the jolliest crowd anywhere to be seen. Of course, they 
needed rooms and they got them, too. 

Upon the occasion alluded to, the camp had been moved to an 
adjoining county, for the purpose of finding fresh pastures for the 
broken down horses of the cavalry, which, at the time we speak of, 
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were supposed to be in winter quarters. For some reason, now forgot- 
ten, Major K. was not promptly on hand when the camping place was 


chosen, and so was not provided for as he should have been, consid- 


ering the grandeur of his position, for in war the old rule ‘ first come 
first served,” was religiously observed. 

About six hours after the arrival of the ** staff,” Major K. rode up. 
The spot selected for headquarters was on the lawn of a fine old man- 
sion. The terror of war had driven the owner from home and forced 
the letting of the estate with the residence, to a tenant by the name of 
Chunkhouser. When Major K. dismounted at the front door he was 
amazed to learn from one of the numerous judges’ clerks that all the 
rooms had been taken.” 

‘Tl see about that,” said he, with a lofty air. ‘‘ Thunderation! 
because I won’t neglect (he had been dining out) my duty, I am to be 
crowded out by a set of mountebank lawyers. It is infamous.” Call- 
ing*’a courier lounging near, he asked him sternly where the man of 
the house was. 

‘¢That’s him,”’ said the courier, chuckling, ‘‘ you see going to the 
pump.” 

**What’s his name 

**Chunkhouser, sir.” 

Booted and spurred as he was, Major K. approached the humble 
citizen, his sword rattling and his long black plume waving haughtily. 
Mr. Chunkhouser saw him approaching but heeded him not, for in six 
hours he had become quite accustomed to the sight of distinguished 
visitors. 

**T believe, sir,” said Major K., ** that [ have the honor of address- 
ing Mr. Chunkhouser ?” 

‘Well, sir,” said Mr. C., holding the pump-handle still for a mo- 
ment and gazing with lack-luster eyes at the officer. 

‘*T want to get a room, sir,” said Major K. with emphasis. 

Without a word in reply, Mr. C. began pumping, turning his head 
away to conceal his feelings, evidently saying to himself, ‘‘ Here’s 
another one of these headquarter fools after a room, as if I kept a 
hotel.”’ 

Major Kk. moved nearer and laid his hand on Mr. Chunkhouser’s 
arm. ‘The citizen stopped and looked up. 

‘*T hope, sir, you did not misunderstand me. I desire a room for 
my department and staff.”’ 

‘* The house is full andrunnin’ over now. I hain’t got a hole nor a 
corner to put you in,” said Mr. C., again raising the pump-handle. 
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‘Excuse me, but the front room over the adjutant-general’s office 
will answer my purpose.” , 

‘¢T had my hired gal in that and had to move her to accommer- 
date one of the jedges.” 

‘* Well, how about the one opposite it across the hall ?” 

‘+ | moved my hired gal out of that, too, to give it to one of the 
jedges’ clarks.” 

Just then Js. Chunkhouser put her head out of the kitchen win- 
dow, and screamed: ‘* Wr. Chunkhouser, ain't you never-comingswith 
that water ?” 

At this Mr. C. resumed the pumping. Major K. waited¥till the 
pitcher was full, then straightening up and confronting the citizen, as 
he was on the point of leaving, said: 

‘*Perhaps you don’t know who I am, sir.” 

‘©, no, but that don’t matter a bit, for the house is already chock- 
full of big officers now.” 

‘* Permit me to inform you that Iam the provost-marshal of the 
division, sir.” 

‘¢?T don’t care a continental if you are, sir,” said Mr. Chunkhouser, 
making for the kitchen. 

**T suppose you care for your property, at least. Is not that fine 
field of corn yours ?” 

‘* Well, they say so,” said Mr. C., staggered by the leading remark. 

‘*It is now nearly sundown,” said Major K., solemnly. ** You 
had better take a good look at it, for it may disappear before morning.” 

** Stop!” said Mr. C., fairly stunned. ‘* What do you mean ?”’ 

**Q, nothing, except that it is my business to look after your prop- 
erty. You have a fine field of hay there, I see, too. Excuse me, but 
if for one night I failed to look after your interests, you would wake 
up a ruined man. I bid youa good evening, Mr. Chunkhouser.” 

‘* Hold on,” said Mr. C., pursuing him. ‘‘ I am honest about it; 
would like very, very much to please you, but the house is ram-jammed 
from garret to cellar.” 

** You can’t impose on me, sir,” said Major K., with a cruel look. 
‘+ There’s a room over the parlor, isn’t there ?” 

** Yes, there’s where I moved my hired gal to, but the quartermas- 
ter got me to let him have it.” 

‘* Let me see,” said Major K., relenting, ‘‘ isn’t there a small room 
over the back hall?” 


** Yes, but my hired gal is there now, and I’ll be darned ef I move 
her agin for the whole Confederacy.” 
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** Sir,” said Major K., now completely outdone, ** it strikes me 
Just then Mrs. Chunk- 
houser put her head out of the window, — ** Tam sorry on account of 
your innocent family.” 


your hired girl occupies the whole house.” 


Sorry ?” 

Yes, it’s a pity that an elderly man like you should preter the com- 
fort of your hired girl to the preservation of your property.” 

**What’s that yer jawin’ about,” said Mrs. Chunkhouser. 

*O, nothing,” said her spouse, who at once entered the kitchen 
with the water. 

What followed in the kitchen we can not say, but in a very short 
time Mr. C. hunted up Major K.. and said that his wife wanted him to 
take his meals at the family table, and that there was a ‘* fine chunk of 
a room” back of the parlor for him. It is hardly necessary to add 
that Major K., as usual, was soon the most influential member of the 
staff, and that as long as the command remained in that locality, he 
was feasted three times a day on fried meat and hot cakes. 

BoURBON. 


THe raid of Morgan and his men through the State of Ohio will 
ever be invested with a romantic interest. ‘The boldness of the 
attempt, the novel perils encountered, and the disastrous ending lend 
to it features of heroic adventure. Even the felon’s cell, which was 
meted out as the penalty of failure to the gallant leader and his off- 
cers, but increases the charm of the traditional story. 

The following ts from one who accompanied Morgan on his ill-fated 
expedition 

‘© DECEMBER 29, 1884. 

‘*In the summer of 1863 General Morgan, on his raid in Obio, asked an Irish 
home-guard ‘ whether he had seen Morgan, the horse-thief.” Pat said quickly, 
‘The 

‘*Some distance from Cumberland, Ohio, General Morgan called a farmer 
out one night, and introduced himself as General Hobson. The farmer doubted 
that he confronted Hobson. General Morgan said, ‘ Now, my friend, I want to 


horse-thief got away, but we got arl of his min.’ 


know whether Federal troops are on the right or left-hand road. I now they 
are on one, and Morgan will be sure to take the one on which there are nove.’ 
The farmer replied, ‘That sounds mighty like Morgan himself.’ General M. 
gave him to understand that ‘copperheadism’ would not be tolerated, and that 
if Morgan got away by 47s refusal to aid a Federal officer in the selection of the 
right road on which to march his soldiers, his property would be confiscated. 
The farmer guided General Morgan (Hobson) to the left, and, sure enough, the 
Federals were on the r7ght-hand road. Hi. M.. Boruirr.”’ 
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Ve 


(For the Bivovac.] 

GENERAL BUCKNER AND THE CAPTURE OF THE FEDERAL 
FORCES AT MUNFORDVILLE. 

HE Federal army had retreated before General Bragg 
from Chattanooga, ‘Tenn., by way of Nashville and 
Bowling Green. Bragg’s army had taken the shorter 
route by way of Sparta, and out-marching General 
Buell, was in an attitude to offer battle at any place 
between Bell's Tavern and the Green river bridge at 

Muntordville; but the Federal commander abandoned the line of the 

Louisville & Nashville railroad, crossing the river at, or below, Browns- 

ville, in Edmonson county. While the Confederate army was at, and 

around, Glasgow, General Bragg ordered Brigadier-General Chalmers, 
commanding a small Mississippi brigade, to move rapidly to Cave City, 


and there capture a train of cars, and the military stores accumulated. 
In this Chalmers was only partially successful. Without orders, he 
thereupon proceeded by rapid marching to Munfordville, where there 
was a Federal Garrison of about twenty-three hundred men, strongly 
fortified on the south side of the river. ‘This force thus protected, and 
strengthened by a number of well-constructed forts, Chalmers attacked 
on the morning of the 17th of September, 1862, with, not exceeding, 
fourteen hundred men. The action was fought with great gallantry 
and dash by the Confederates, but in the end they were repulsed, los- 
ing many brave men and valuable officers; among the latter the 
lamented Colonel Smith of the ‘Tenth Mississippi. It was a bloody 
sacrifice to the ambition of General Chalmers. 

When the news was carried to General Bragg it is said that com- 
mander was something more than angry. He ordered that Chalmers 
be relieved of his command and placed under arrest, said that such an 
act, on the part of a subordinate officer, merited for him prompt exe- 
cution on the field, and that such would be his reward in any of the 
armies on the European continent. He ordered that General Polk 
proceed as rapidly as possible to Munrfordville, and take it promptly, 
by assault. General Buckner’s division was in Polk’s corps. His 
home, the home of his boyhood, was in a few miles of the ill fated 
town and garrison. Assaulting the forts and parapets meant the shell- 
ing and certain destruction of the town, and the loss of innocent life 
without stint, old and young alike. This was not a pleasant work for 
General Buckner to engage in, and he determined to avert it if possi- 
ble. With this purpose in view he reported to General Polk, said he 
not only knew the topography of the county, but that he knew every 
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foot of ground, every road, path, and river ford, and asked that he be 
allowed to move his division in front; and by a route known to him. 
would invest the place before the Federals knew of the,movement, 
when they would have, of necessity, to surrender. Meeting with the 
full endorsement of the bishop-general, whose heart was full of every 
Christian grace, these two knightly men rode to army headquarters and 
laid the matter before General Bragg. What passed at the interview 
is unknown to the writer, except that General Buckner’s plan was 
sanctioned. Beyond General Bragg’s anger with Chalmers, the Fed- 
eral force at Munfordville was only an obstacle in his path, which he 
wished to have speedily removed. What followed is well known. 
Silently and skillfully the Confederate columns were led, through for- 
est and defile, until the place was so completely invested that escape 
was impossible, and with the morning light the *‘ Rebel yell” that went 
up fairly shook the Green river hills. ‘The Federals had been re-en- 
forced by one brigade, making the force something over six thousand 
strong, but resistance was sheer madness, and so, making a virtue of 
necessity, the commander, like General Mack, at the fortress of Ulea. 
surrendered without the firing of a gun, or the loss of a single life. 
General Buckner received the capitulation. 

Nothing could more appropriately illustrate and adorn a noble char- 
acter, than the course pursued by General Buckner, who, in the midst 
of the stirring scenes of an active campaign, thus threw a protecting 
arm around his people and shielded them from impending danger. 


‘*GOING through” a prisoner, was the rule, but the exceptions greatly dimin- 
ished, as necessity more and more pinched the penniless Confederate. There 
was something degrading in touching a captive’s pocket-book, but war and want 
had a strange influence in searing the conscience, and sometimes even the gen- 
tleman private indulged init. P. H. wasa dashing soldier, but when greenbacks 
were about he could seldom refrain from laying hands on them. He did it in 
Paul Clifford style, though. Ile approached the prisoner in the gentlest manner 
and usually said, **1’7ll thank you for your pocket-book, sir.” 


AN iceman and a milkman drove up to the door at the same time. ‘* How 
many pounds of ice do you leave here every morning?” asked the milkman. 
‘* My contract calls for ten pounds, but I leave twenty for good measure. How 
many quarts of milk do you leave?” I don’t leave any. They think they are 
getting two quarts of milk every day, but it’s all pure cream.” Just then a 
large truck came bowling down the street. It ran over and instantly killed both 
the iceman and the milkman. Their last words were, ‘* We will see each other 
in Heaven.”’ 


| 


CATTLE RAID AND A DEATH-BED REPENTANCE. 


(For the Bivovac.] 
REMINISCENCE OF THE CATTLE RAID AND A DEATH-BED 
REPENTANCE. 

AX AMPTON’S celebrated ‘‘ Cattle Raid,” in the rear 
of Grant’s army, was regarded by Lee’s starving 
soldiers as a triumph of gemus. The three thou- 
sand tall steers that were brought back as the 
spoils of victory, were stared at with as much 
delight as ever a triumphal procession along the 
Appian way. 


The achievement was not without bloodshed. For a brief space 
the fighting was sharp and decisive. It is known that Hampton 
planned the expedition only after having ‘‘ scouted” over the ground 
himself. ‘The writer of the following was one of the raiders and had a 
full share in the brilliant affair. He promises to write a full account 
of it. 

First creeping like a cat, then charging like a lion, Hampton had 
surprised the Federal troops guarding some three thousand fat cattle, 
and large stores in the rear of Grant’s army not far from his base of supply 
on the south side of James river. Rosser’s cavalry leading the attack, the 
** glorious old Twelfth” was the first to break through that very gate- 
way of death—the narrow opening the width of a wagon, through the 
abatis with which the Federals had surrounded their position, and upon 
which a battalion of their dismounted men, with the Henry Sixteen 
repeating rifles at very close quarters, had concentrated a deadly fusil- 
lade. Men and horses, dead and wounded, piled upon each other. 
almost blocking the road, were a ghastly sight, illuminated by the rapid 
discharges of the enemy. 

Of our victory, more anon. 

As the gray morning lifted its curtain, and the smoke of the conflict 
floated away, revealing the wounded and the slain of friend and foe, 
there lay at full length the apparently lifeless form of gallant ‘+ Ike.” 
OR ek 8 His friend Jack was first to discover and approach 
him. ‘Ike, my boy, are you dead?” said Jack, with feeling. ‘The 
slow response was a long sepulchral groan. ‘‘ Ike, old fellow, are 
you much hurt,” repeated Jack, taking him by the hand. 

Ike, with languid, half-open eyes, drawled out, ‘‘ m-o-r-t a-l-l-y 
wounded, Jack; I’m shot through the body-————” ‘The country 
through which our troops passed the day before, abounded in large 
orchards, the fruit of which had been distilled into apple brandy; and 
our boys, being good foragers, had secured a fair supply. Both Jack 
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and [ke were fond of at nip.” and like many others of the com- 
mand, had passed the canteen freely the night before the attack. Jack 
had some left in his canteen, and raising Tke’s head, said to him, 
* Take a pull, old fellow, it will do you good.”” Ike motioned the can- 
teen away and said, with a reproving look : ‘ ‘Take that canteen away, 
Jack, and don’t be offering liquer to a dying man, Vake warning by 
me, Jack. take warning by me, and let liquor alone. ©, if I only had 
a Bible.” 

Jack thought that Ike’s voice was rather strong and well-sustained 
for a man about to depart this life, and began to look for his wound. 
Finding neither blood on his jacket, nor bullet-hole through it. he 
opened Ike's clothes, and lo! nothing worse than a bruise on his side 
from a spent bullet, which had stunned and unhorsed him. ‘The shock 
and pain had impressed him with the idea that he had been mortally 
perforated. 

Why, Ike, ” said Jack, ** youre not hurt much; there’s no hole 
through you at all. Sit up and See for yourself.” 

Ike, reassured by the confident tones of his friend, and with his 
assistance, raised to a sitting posture, and looked for himself. Seeing 
was believing, and so elated was he at the discovery that he straight- 
ened his vertebrae to a bolt upright position, and said to Jack : 

** Old fellow, [ think I was out of my head awhile ago. Didn't | 
talk a heap of nonsense? What were you saying about some apple 
brandy ?”’ 

Jack, seeing there was to be an indefinite postponement of the 
funeral, regained his own spirits sufficiently to perpetrate a joke at 
[ke’s expense. So, instead of replying to his inquiry about the brandy, 
with a mock-serious air, he took out a pocket testament, and turning 
the pages, asked Ike if he had any favorite place he should read from 
to comfort him. Ike could stand it no longer, but rising to his feet said : 
‘+ Jack, stop your blamed foolishness, avd hand me that canteen,” 

Both these gallant soldiers survived the war, though serving faith- 
fully through its hardships and dangers. Jack succumbed to a linger- 
ing disease some years ago. _ Ike still lives, an honored and preferred 
citizen of his county and State. 

Res. 
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TALKS WITH SOLDIERS. 
GENERAL H— was a Federal officer of distinction. Being an unsparing 


denouncer of treason and rebellion, it was supposed that he was a Republican. 

“‘How do I like Mr. Cleveland?” said he, ** very much, sir, very much. 
Take my defeat easy? I don’t catch on, sir, at all, of course Lam a Democrat— 
always was. That's why I was against the infernal folly of secession. 1 was 
born and raised a Jackson man, a Democrat of the old school, none of your 
Calhoun style, no, indeed, sir. I am for one Government, the best ever fashioned 
by man. I fought fer it, and ain't sorry, either. But let me tell you, it did me 
a wrong, and all of my people, too, and | am mad at it now and have been for 
twenty years. It is too good a Government to wrong its defenders, and under- 
stand me, I would join any set of men now to make it do right. What wrong 
has it done? Why, sir, when the rebels laid down their arms wern’t they for- 
given, and taken back free? Don’t a pardon mean that no punishment is 
inflicted? Yet a thousand millions value of property was taken away. <A good 
deal of it from men who had shed their blood for the Union, too. Now, do you 
understand? It owes me for my property yet, and I am in need of the money 
to pay my just debts. Now, sir, you understand what kind of a Democrat I am.” 

GENERAL M— isan old, old Confederate. He has been quite successful since 
the war, in accumulating a snug property. ‘* Before the war,” says he, ‘it 
would have been counted a fortune; but when I contemplate your Vanderbilts 
and Jay Goulds, and these other colossal thieves, what am I but a contempt- 
ible pauper, sir? True, I have a nice home, plenty to eat. and drink, too, 
understand. Yes, sir, in my rural retreat [ am as independent as a hog on 
ice; still, 1am not happy. I have been used to ranking high, sir, all my life, 
but it has lately flashed across my mind that I am a blamed small potato. 

“T won’t stand it, sir. This country is going to the devil, and the people 
have got to rise in their might, and dynamite these millionaire cut-throats. 
They’ll soon be buying whole counties, hey, and erecting castles. By Jupiter, 
if one builds a castle near me I’ll dynamite him if I have to go to the peniten- 
tiary for it. 

‘«Tt wouldn’t take much of their money to send me there, hey? Of course 
not; one of them could send me there now, if he had a mind to. The easiest 
thing in the world, sir. All he would have to do would be to have me shad- 
owed bya detective. That fellow would soon find stolen goods on my place, 
or in my pocket, if it were necessary, and the thing would be proved so fine 
that even my neighbors would believe it. Buy the jury? Of course; why, 
don’t they buy our legislatures. Look at our House of Lords, sir. Why, if I 
were elected to that body, I would be ashamed to take my seat. They’d snub 
me and sneer at my clothes, and—I tell you—it’s awful to think of. And now 
they are saying that Mrs. So-and-so is the first lady in the land—has precedence 
at court and all that It’s galling, sir. The next thing will be a book on court 
etiquette. Why, who am I, sir, and you, sir, but a couple of contemptible 
paupers alongside of these silver kings with their brass bands and poodle dogs. 
I won’t stand them, sir, and if I meet one of these fellows, and he is an ass, I 
intend to tell him so, and, what’s more, I’ll make him take it, too.’ 
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Youths’ Department. 


THE BOLD GUERRILLA BOY. 


AM boarding at Mr. Nicholson’s. ‘The house is 
* far from the road, and I don’t think those con- 
founded Yankees will come to it. I saw Jim yes- 
terday, and he told me he heard the Yankee 
colonel got terribly mad about my capturing his 
bugler, and swore he would capture me dead or 
alive. I wish to God he would let me alone; 
I am willing to go into a fair fight with the Yankees at any time. But 


this thing of having a whole regiment after one man is the unfairest 
thing I ever heard of, and it was no fault of mine. How was I to 
know the fellow was a bugler, and that it was wrong to capture a 
bugler ? It is confounded hard for a fellow to be treated in this way. 
[ am so disgusted with this guerrilla life that I would go home to-morrow, 
if it was not for the conscript officer. My health wouldn't stand ser- 
vice in the regular army, or I would enlist in it to-morrow. 

October 12. Those rascally Yankees got after me again yesterday. 
Just about dark, I heard some horsemen coming in at the outer gate. 
I ran to the stable at once, got out my horse, and galloped away to the 
woods. I staid out there all night, and almost froze sleeping on the 
cold ground. This is a hard, hard life! 

I went back to the house this morning when I saw that the coast 
was clear. Mr. Nicholson declared to me that no Yankee had been 
there. I suspected he was lying, but only told him that I certainly 
heard cavalry at his front gate. He still stuck to it that no Yankee 
had been there, and that I must have been mistaken. I knew I had 
not been mistaken, and I suspected that he was paid by the Yankees to 
betray me. However, I didn’t want to make an open enemy of him; 
so I set out this evening, on the pretense that I was going to spend the 
night at Mrs. Morrison’s. 

I came, however, to Mr. Field’s where I have engaged board. His 
house suits me better than any of the others, as it is near to the mount- 
ain; so that, if the Yankees press me too hard, I can go into the 
mountain where they can never find me; and, if they do, I will have 
a better chance to give them a good fight before they can capture me. 

October 14. I spent the night in the woods last night. Since I heard 
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the Yankee colonel is bent on capturing me, I have thought it most 
prudent to have everything ready in case of an attack. So I keep my 
horse saddled and hitched to a tree near my window every night, and 
I keep a long rope in my room. 

So last night, when I heard a noise in the front yard, I threw at 
once out of the window one end of my rope (the other end was tied to 
the bed-post), and slid down to the ground. I had my clothes on, as | 
always sleep in them now. — In less than two minutes, I was out through 
the back gate and up among the bushes on the side of the mountain. 
There I staid all night: 

This morning I went back to the house, where I found that I had 
run from our ownanen. ‘The noise I heard was made by two of our 
guerrillas, who had come in to stay all night. They joked me a good deal 
about running from them. I told them I never would have left the 
house if I had known it was only two men, and they would have hada 
rough time in getting into the house if they had been Yankees. But 
{ told them that I had positive information that a Yankee colonel had 
said he would capture me if it took all his regiment to do it; and this 
being the case, I was obliged to be on my guard all the time, as | 
couldn’t possibly defend myself against a whole regiment. I also 
showed them my plan for getting away. ‘They seemed to think then 
that I did right. Soon after they rode away. 

October 15. \.ast night, | had another run to the mountain. I was 
waked up in the middle of the night by a pistol-shot in the field in 
front of the house. Down my rope I slid, mounted my horse, and 
galloped away to the mountain. I spent the night again on the ground. 
It was cold as the mischief. ‘This is a hard, hard life! 

I came back to the house again to-day, and found that no one had 
been there. I examined the gate but saw no horse-tracks. I am 
sure that the pistol-shot was a signal to Yankees to get in rear of the 
house, and that they were too late, and, hearing me gallop away, they 
determined not to go to the house, as it might give the alarm, and they 
didn’t want it known that they had been in the neighborhood. _ I don’t 
know what to do, but will try it here another night at least. 

October 16. 1 have spent my last night or rather day at Mr. Field’s. 
Those confounded Yankees seem determined to capture me. It cer- 
tainly is a hard case that they can’t let me alone. About midnight, | 
was waked up by the slamming of the front gate. I jumped off the 
bed, threw my rope out of the window, and slid down to the ground 
like a streak of lightning. I started to my horse, and was on his back 
ina moment. ‘The Yankees had made quick time, however; for, just 
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as | got into the saddle, one came around one side of the house. and 
a second one around the other side. Just as [ started my horse. both 
of the men fired at me, and the bullets went whistling about my head 
in a fearful manner. [ rammed my spurs into my horse’s sides. and 
went through the back gate which I kept open at night. 

The Yankees followed (there were only two of them), and away | 
went up the mountain side. At every jump of my horse, it seemed to 
me a bullet whistled past me. ‘They didn’t hit me or my horse, and | 
laid low in the saddle, and kept on at a thundering gait. I finally got 
into the bushes unhurt, and the Yankees (Iam sure-they were Yankees) 
didn’t follow me any further. 

I kept on as fast as my horse could travel, and went down into a 
hollow in the mountain not far off. Not hearing any one pursuing, I 
concluded to stop here for the night. So, after awhile, I laid down 
on the ground, and. holding the reins in my hand, tried to go to sleep. 
As soon, however, as I got into a sort of doze, | was waked up by the 
cold. I passed the rest of the night in sleeping and freezing, and then 
waking up. 

At daybreak, I concluded not to go back to Mr. Field’s, but to find 
some place in the mountains to stay at. ‘The Yankees seem to have 
found out that I was staying at Mr. Field’s; so it won’t do for me to 
stay there any longer. 1 passed over a ridge of the mountain and 
came to a stream. I determined to follow this stream up the hollow, 
and see if I couldn’t find-a house to stop at. 

After riding some distance, I came to a sort of house right in a hol- 
low of the mountain. I stopped here, and found that an old woman 
by the name of Bugger lived in the house. She has six children, but 
her husband is dead. I stopped here and asked her to give me some 
breakfast, which she very kindly did. 

On examining the place after breakfast, it seemed to me that it was 
the very place for me to live at. There is no way of getting to the 
house except the way I came up the hollow; so, by watching this route 
closely, the Yankees couldn’t possibly get at me without notice. The 
rascals seem to be so determined to capture me, and there are so many 
of them after me, that I have nothing else to do but watch them and 
save myself if | can. So I made a bargain to-day with the old woman, 
to board with her. Her house hasn’t got but one room and a loft. She 
offered me the loft to sleep in, and it seems to me better to take that 
and sleep safely, than to stay at Mr. Field’s and be shot at every 
night. 

It bothered me for awhile what to do with my horse; but, at last, I 
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concluded to send him by a son of Mrs. Bugger’s to a farmer’s house, 
about three miles off, and get him to keep the horse and use him; no 
giving my name, however, for I knew those scoundrelly Yankees would 
find me out and never let me have any rest. 

November 15. T have been spending a quiet time, but, thank fate! 
a safe one at Mrs. Bugger’s. Nota single person has come up the hol. 
low since I have been here. That confounded Yankee colonel seems 
to have let me alone at last, or rather, he hasn’t been able to find me. 
It, certainly, is a hard thing fora fellow to be hunted about the country 
by five or six hundred Yankees! I wish, by Jove, they would show me 
a fair chance! I would like to be fighting for my country, but it would 
be madness to attempt to fight so many men. So I can do nothing but 
stay here and wait till I hear a chance will be shown me. I practice 
with my pistol every now and then, for I am determined to fight the 
whole Yankee regiment if they come up this hollow. They will find 
what a man can do when he is fighting for his freedom. 


SKIRMISH LINE, 


Jor enlisted in the First Maryland regiment, and was plainly a ‘‘ rough ” 
originally. As we passed along the hall we first saw him crouched near an 
open window, lustily singing, ‘‘ I’m a bold soldier boy,’’ and observing the 
broad bandage over his eyes, I said: 

‘* What’s your name, my good fellow ?”’ 

‘¢ Joe, sir,” he answered, ‘‘ Joe Parsons.’ 

** And what is the matter with you ?” 


‘¢ Blind, sir, blind as a bat.”’ 

battle?” 

‘*Yes—at Antietam. Both eyes shot out at one clip. 

“© ] was hit,’’ he said, ‘and it knocked me down. I lay there all night, and 
the next day the fight was renewed. I could stand the pain, yer see, but the 
balls were flyin’ all round, and I wanted to get away. I couldn’t see nothin’, 
though. So I waited, and listened; and at last I heard a feller groan beyond 
me. ‘Hello,’ says I. ‘Hello, yourself,’ says he. ‘Who be yer,’ said I, ‘a 
rebel?’ ‘You're a Yankee,’ said he. ‘So I am,’ says I; what’s the matter 
with you?’ ‘ My leg’s smashed,’ says he. ‘Can’t you walk?’ ‘No.’ ‘Can 
yer see?’ ‘Yes.’ ‘ Well,’ says I, ‘ you’rea rebel, but will you do me a little 
favor?’ ‘I will,’ says he, ‘ef I ken.’ Then I says, ‘ Well, ole butternut, I 
can’t see nothin’; my eyes is knocked out; but I ken walk. Come over yere. 
Let’s git out of this. You pint the way, and I’ll tote yer off the field on my 


back.’ * Bully for you!’ says he. And so we managed to get together. We 
shook hands on it. I teok a wink outen his canteen, and he got onto my shoul- 
ders. I did the walkin’ for both, an’ he did the navigatin’. An’ ef he didn’t 


leave me carry him straight into a rebel general's tent, a mile away, I’m a liar! 


Vou. III., No. 7—21. 
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ORPHAN BRIGADE ITEMS. 


Major Monroe, of the Fourth, was the drill-master of the regiment at Oak- 
jand, Kentucky, and had the officers at his quarters every morning to recite their 
lessons in tactics. Lieutenant C——, of Company ‘A,” was not very well up in 
** book larnin’,’? but his heroic death afterward on the field of Murfreesboro, 
showed him a true soldier and patriot. One day, in the school, the major asked 
him the question: ‘* Lieutenant, suppose the regiment was standing in line of 
battle, and the enemy were to suddenly appear in front, but considerably to the 
right, how would you move to meet them ?”’ ‘To which the lieutenant replied, 
‘‘T would move the reegiment stauchendiciler to the front.” 


Captain T——, of the Fourth, was another officer who could not understand 
military tactics. Upon being asked one day in class how he would prepare to 
meet the enemy should he hear of their approach, he said: ‘* Well, major, I 
can’t answer that according to the books, but I would risk myself with the 
Trigg county boys, and go in on main strength and awkwardness.” 


Speaking of Captain T , reminds me of the time his company marched 


into Camp Burnett to report for duty in the Confederate army. He had about 


one hundred young men, the prime of Trigg county. They were each armed 
with a bowie-knife, presented them by Captain T , and carried a fine silken 
banner with this inscription, ‘*Southern Rights, or Northern Blood.’? The 
captain went blind, after a short but very brilliant career as a soldier and officer, 
but the company was always ready for battle, and were the most stubborn 
fighters I ever saw. Starting to battle, you could hear Jim Cunningham sing 
out, “Come on, boys, let’s go and kill some more of the scoundrels!” 


NELLY. 


NCE on the road, Nelly ran very fast, until, almost 
breathless, she found herself compelled to rest 
awhile in a little grove by the roadside. Scarcely 
had she seated herself upon the grass, when the 
steady trot, trot of a horse was heard, and she 


had barely time to hide behind a large tree, when 
one of the farm hands passed on his way from the 
mill. It seemed to Nelly that the slight rustle of the leaves under her 
feet must betray her, and the loud beating of her heart be heard. But 
the boy passed on, and soon his low whistle, as well as the measured 
beat of the horse’s hoofs, grew fainter. However, all danger was not 
over, for just as she was about to venture forth the panting of some 
animal startled her. For a moment her terror was extreme. This 
changed to chagrin and vexation as Rover, the farmer’s dog, ran to her 
hiding-place, and fawned upon her. Having followed the farm boy to 
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the distant mill, the poor dog, growing weary with his long run, had 
fallen far behind. Now Rover and the little girl had been great friends 
and had enjoyed many a romp together, but just then his presence 
made her very cross. So seizing a large stick she beat the poor fellow 
until he ran yelping away. 

Left alone once more, Nelly set off in the direction of town. 
Having often, in her rides with grandmamma, passed along the same 
road, she thought she knew the way, but night was approaching. It 
appeared to the child that darkness must bring added danger. Besides, 
she would soon be missed at the farm, pursued, overtaken, and carried 
back. This dread gave her fresh courage, and again the young traveler 
walked rapidly on. Before she had gone far, a light wagon overtook 
her. In its driver she gladly recognized an old man who sometimes 
supplied her grandmamma with vegetables. He drew up in great aston- 
ishment as Nelly called to him, but at her request allowed her to climb 
to the seat beside him. As they approached the town the heart of the 
runaway began to sink, a sense of her disobedience, and the knowledge 
that it would add to the grief of her dear mother, and perhaps greatly 
displease grandmamma, oppressed her sorely. She decided that she 
could not face them just then. Begging the old man to put her down 
at the nearest corner, the unhappy little girl approached the house by 
a back entrance, and concealed amid the shrubbery, stood trembling 
and weeping. ‘The lamps had been lighted, and from the windows of 
the dining-room a bright ray shone out upon the lawn, seeming almost 
to reach the place where the child was hidden. Within was a pleasant 
little group gathered around the tea-table. To her great surprise Nelly 
discovered her mother busily engaged in arranging upon a_ waiter 
covered with a white napkin, a nice supper, while grandmamma added a 
cup of steaming tea. Winnie stood by as if waiting to carry supper to 
somebody, but Nelly was puzzled to know for wom it was intended. 
Just then, however, the gate bell rang loudly. Winnie hurriedly caught 
up the waiter and disappeared as the opposite door opened to admit 
farmer Dale. His first words seemed greatly to disturb and alarm 
the ladies. Grandmamma quickly arose with a cry of grief and horror. 
Mrs. Gray stood motionless, her eyes fixed on the farmer’s face, her 
hands pressed to her heart. 

Nelly could bear no more. Rushing impetuously into the house, 
she threw both arms around her frightened mother, crying: ‘‘O, 
mamma, grandmamma, I am not lost, but I have been so naughty. | 
wanted you so, and I ran away. O, let me stay, please, Alease let me 
stay.” 
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The mother sank into a chair, her arms instinctively enfolding her 
naughty child, but she did not kiss or welcome her. Grandmamma, too, 
looked very grave and troubled. After a few minutes of painful 
silence the farmer took his leave, saying: ‘‘Tll leave vow to settle 
with the little one. I must make haste to relieve my wife’s anxiety.” 

After his departure, the penitent nestled more closely to her mother. 
She felt sure of Aer love and forgiveness, and hoped that grandmamma 
might not be /vo severe, although she fully expected a good scolding 
and some kind of punishment besides, which she meant to bear quite 
meekly. To her surprise neither mentioned her fault. Her mother 
seemed to be thinking of something else, and Nelly did not at all 
understand the queer looks which passed between the ladies. At last 
Winnie put her head in the door, evidently to deliver some message, 


for she began, ‘* M: rse ‘when Mrs. Gray started up suddenly, 
saying: ‘*O, Winnie, here is our Nelly,” while the’ child sprang for- 
ward to throw herself on the breast of her astonished nutse. 
‘De Lord er Massy! Whar dat chile cum from dis time o’ nite?” 
‘*Why, Winnie,” explained grandmamma, *‘ she has run away froi 
the farm, and here she is; did you ever ear of such badness ?” 


999 


‘*Dah, now!” cried the negro, ** didn’t I ¢o/e you dat. I jest know 
dat chile wasn’t gwine to stay nowhar dout her mar an’ me. Po’ chile, 
she look mity bad, ’deed she do.” 

‘*Well, Winnie, never mind that now, she is only tired; let her eat 
her supper and go to bed.” 

Nelly had expected, at the very least, to be sent supperless to bed, 
but, instead, grandma gave her all she could eat, and, but for the 
strange, preoccupied manner which so puzzled her, the child would 
have been very comfortable. When, led by her mamma and attended 
by Winnie, she went up-stairs, she found that her couch had been re- 
moved into her grandmamma’s room. *‘ You will be better here,” ex- 
plained Mrs. Gray, ‘‘ for I am very restless and might disturb you.” 

Nelly was just conscious of an unusual bustle in the passage out- 
side. and of hearing voices and footsteps.going up to the third story, 
but, too sleepy to pay attention, she soon ceased to hear anything. 

When she awoke,the morning was far advanced, and her grand- 
mamma was not in the room. While she lay thinking over the 
strange events of the day before, Maum Winnie appeared with some 
fresh, clean clothes upon her arm. 

‘** Mornin’, little missy,” said she, pleasantly. ‘‘Is you gwine to 
sleep all day ?” 

Nelly sprang up and was soon dressed. Running into her 
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mamma’s room, she found it all in order, the sweet wind and the 
morning sun coming in freely through the open windows. Mrs. Gray, 
however, was not there; nor did she find her in the breakfast room, 
where only grandmamma sat waiting to give the child her breakfast. 
Upon the sideboard stood a tray which had contained breakfast for 
somebody; Nelly wondered wo, and suddenly asked : 

Ts mamma sick ?” 

** No, she is quite well now,” was the reply. 

‘* Well, did she eat breakfast with you ?”’ 

The child again glanced toward the sideboard, and at last asked 
plainly : 

** Whose breakfast is that yonder, and who did you ail send supper 
to last night ?” 

** Nelly,” said her grandmamma, sharply, ‘* eat your breakfast, and 
ask no more questions. Little girls should be seen and not heard.” 
The child obeyed, but remained curious, and determined to find out 
the mystery, if she could. Soon her mother came in, kissed her affec- 
tionately, and stood for a few moments by her chair, smoothing back 
her curls just as she used to do. Nelly thought gladly of the happy 
day she would spend at her mother’s side, but Mrs. Gray disappointed 
her by saying : 

** My daughter, you must play as quietly as possible to-day, and don’t 
run or romp near the house. | am far from well, and very nervous.” 

The little girl, however, drew her mother out of the room upon 
the vine-shaded gallery, where they walked up and down for a few 
moments. But Mrs. Gray still seemed ill at ease, and soon returned 
within the house. ‘Then Nelly ran down the steps and across the lawn 
in search of her old playmates, the kittens and the puppy, visited the 
garden and summer-house, where she occupied herself in arranging a 
bouquet for her mamma. At last, it seemed to her that it must be 
nearly twelve o'clock; so returning to the house, and finding the 
lower rooms deserted, she wandered into the kitchen where she found 
Maum Winnie broiling some birds and preparing some nice toast, 
while near by upon the kitchen table was a waiter ready to carry up 
the delicate lunch to somebody. Nelly at once began : 

**Q, Maum Winnie, who are those birds for? Where is the cook ? 
What are vow in the kitchen cooking for ?” 

Winnie seemed wonderfully flurried and confused by all these ques- 


tions, and Nelly was equally disconcerted at finding the old woman so 
cross. 
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** Jes’ isten to de chile,” cried Winnie, ** wot you makin’ all dis 
miration bout? I neber seed nobody so inquisity as you is. De cook 
she dun leff, an’ I’se cookin’ ontwill yer grandmar git somebody. Ef 
you don’ belieb me, ax yer mar. Ennyhow, Ise gwine to ’guaint yer 
mar with yer conduck, axin’ so many fertermunt questions.”’ 

** But, who are the birds for?” persisted Nellie. ‘* I know mamma 
never eats birds, and grandmamma isn’t sick.” 

**T ’clar, Miss Nelly, I 2s outdone wid you. Go outer heah, ’tore | 
calls yer grandmar.” 

Nelly left, still very curious and dissatisfied. 

VIOLETTA. 
[TO BE CONTINUED. ] 


Rey. A. J. Wrrxerspoon, Chaplain of the Upper Seaman's Bethel, 
in New Orleans, sends the following short sketch. 

Mr. Witherspoon is well known, both here and in Europe, as the 
friend of all sailors. He is also chaplain of the La Dei Army of Ten- 
nessee, and an active member of that body. At the beginning of the 
war, he was living in Marengo county, Alabama, and there raised and 
assisted to equip acompany called ‘* The Witherspoon Guards.” On 
account of his profession as a minister of the Gospel, he declined the 
captaincy, but went out as a private in the ranks. Served thus for 
several months, until appointed chaplain of Twenty-first Alabama regi- 
ment. It was while serving in this capacity that he became cognizant 
of the heroism of the boy whose name he now seeks to inscribe upon 
the pages of history: 

‘¢Thomas Hilton, of Uniontown, Alabama, volunteered in * The 
Witherspoon Guards,’ ‘Twenty-first Alabama regiment at the tender 
age of fourteen. He was too small to carry a musket, and was 
detailed as a drummer boy. At the battle of Shiloh, he threw away 
his drum, and so importuned his captain for a gun that it was given 
him. Shortly after, while in the thick of the fight, he was shot through 
the face, the ball entering one side and passing out at the other. 
After the battle, I found him lying on the ground bleeding, as 
I then thought, to death, and knelt beside him to pray and, if it 
might be, to comfort him. To my surprise, he looked up at me, the 
fire in his eyes unquenched, and gasped out, while the blood gushed 
afresh at every word: 

* Ves—chaplain—I’m dad/y ’ 

‘Thomas Hilton yet lives in Uniontown, Alabama, respected by 
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all who know him. His friends and fellow-citizens regard the ugly 
scars, which yet appear on each side of his face, with pride and 
reverence.” 

In connection with the above, Mr. Witherspoon pays a high tribute 
to the commander of ‘*’The Witherspoon Guards,” Captain James 
Rembert: ‘‘One of the bravest and truest of men, respected and 
beloved alike for his valor and for his superior qualities as an officer. 
At Shiloh, he held his company in unbroken ranks until, while leading 
them, he fell mortally wounded, and died a prisoner in the hands of 
the enemy.” 


CARD FROM MRS. F. A. BEERS. 


It is thought best, owing to want of space, not to add a children’s 
department, as announced in the February number. Mrs. F. A. Beers, 
who was to have had charge of it, will none the less assist us with 
matter for young people, to be embraced in the Youth’s Department. 
She makes the following appeal to her friends and others to furnish, 
from the storehouse of memory, material aid: 

‘¢Friends: Many of you remember facts and incidents of the war 
which, if brought to light, will be found both amusing and instruct- 
ive. How tender hands, unused to toil, yet accomplished wonders 
in the way of housework or even out-of-door work. How girlish 
fingers grew rough and seamed while fashioning the heavy army over- 
coats, or busy brains invented substitutes for coffee, tea, medicine, 
etc. How women and children lived upon coarse food, or slept under 
insufficient cover on winter nights, while blankets, comforts, and deli- 
cacies were sent to ‘the front.’ 

‘**Let us also preserve the names and fame of the brave deys who, 
leaving home (where mother’s fondest care had attended every step, 
making each morning brighter with loving greeting, mingling the 
breath of prayer and blessing with the dreams of night), rushed forth 
impetuously in the hour of danger to endure, with splendid bravery, 
hardship and danger, which appalled even strong men. 

**Tt is astonishing how little Southern boys and girls know, or 
seemingly cave to know, of the history of the war; and yet there are 
facts and details more deeply thrilling and interesting than any ro- 
mance that has ever been written. If those who participated will 
assist us, the young readers of the Bivouac at least will learn some- 
thing of ‘sure enough’ heroes and heroines. 


Or LEANS, February 9, 1885.”’ 
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Ir is now said that Senator Jackson, of ‘Tennessee, is to have a 
position in the Cabinet. If honor falls there, it falls unsought, and 
upon one of the South’s greatest sons. 


BISMARCK is again playing the tyrant’s role in the Reichstag. Like 
the horse leech, his cry is ‘‘ give, give.” But the Teuton blood is up, 
and the Iron Duke may yet be forced to roar as gently as a sucking 
dove. 


Mr. CLEVELAND seems so averse to turning out faithful officeholders, 
that it begins to cause some surprise why he insists upon turning out 
Mr. Arthur. With their surroundings, he and his cabinet did exceed- 
ingly well. If the surroundings are to be continued, why make any 
change at all ? 


Many of our friends will please pardon us for taking the liberty of 
remarking first, that the Brvouvac is not a bloated corporation, but sub- 
sists on its monthly earnings; secondly, that there is a monumental 
hardness about the times, that nothing but the kindness of warm 
hearts can soften. 

THE hope of the solid South is that its solidity may be broken. 
Northern immigrants will not do it, for, keenly alive to their local inter- 
ests, once settled in Dixie, they soon become the strongest advocates 
of solidity. The gradual spread of the superior civilization may 
accomplish it, perhaps, in a century or two, but the day will be greatly 
hastened by a judicious distribution of Federal patronage. 


A NEw terror disturbs the repose of the rich and the great. The 
power of dynamite for evil presents a temptation to the dangerous 
classes. Despair wields a scepter that threatens the king upon his 
throne, and the magnate in his palace. This, too, is progress. With 


new ways of grinding the poor, comes apace new ways of reaching 
the oppressor. ‘The grand gates of the enchanted castle can not resist 
the hand of a child. 
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THE future of the negro depends very much upon the ability of the 
white man to earn enough for both races. The food problem has been 
solved by his making a fair division of the larder. But the climate is 
changing, and is terribly hard on a race of tropical origin, and oriental 
scantiness of clothing. An equal division of the coal-house will not 
suffice the highly-sensitive African. He wants a double share, and, 
what is more, will have it. 


A CERTAIN ancient fool once set fire to the magnificent temple of 
Diana for the purpose of being talked about. The class he belonged 
to is not yet extinct. Indeed, there are many in America just like 
him, only ‘‘more so.” The breed is fostered by a sensational press; 
even our police reporters are responsible for some of them. As long 
as every brawler who draws blood in a street fight is given the notoriety 
of a bad hero, crime will increase. 


THE vote of the ex-Confederates against the bill for retiring General 
Grant, opens the door for misconstruction. Spite would have dictated 
a different course, for Grant needs only the crown of the martyr to 
consummate his greatness. A sense of justice, too, is wanting, for the 
‘*hero of Appomattox” surely deserves a lion’s share of the soldiers’ 
rewards. That the motives were good, there can be no doubt, yet good 
intentions hardly excuse a blunder that tends to rekindle sectionalism. 
The South is sadly in need of men at the helm who have an eye to 
business. 


THE completion of the national monument brings Washington once 
more to the front. Well would it be for the land if he stayed there. 
Great as were his achievements in the field and cabinet, his example is 
our most precious heritage. Long, after his deeds shall live only on the 
pages of history, the beauty of his life will be a living force to draw 
our youth to virtue’s side. It is humiliating, but true, that the rising 
generation is more familiar with the career of Napoleon and _ Jesse 
James, than with that of Washington. The pen of art loves more to 
paint the brilliant robber than the Christian hero. 


‘THE fall of Khartoum concerns the British, but the death of Gordon 
touches the hearts of the good and true of every land. No wonder Gen- 
eral Wolseley compared him to Lee. ‘The pure brightness of his noble 
life more attracts than the splendor of his victories. Inheriting from a 
distinguished ancestry the love of arms, he became a soldier early in 
life, and followed the profession of his choice with the enthusiasm 
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which assures success. But the results achieved by his sword are not to 
be compared to those won by the Christian spirit which animated him. 
With the one he overcome armed resistance, with the other he con- 
quered even the hearts of his enemies. 


THE South must be born again, under the creative influence of the 
brains, money, and industrial skill of the North. That is the avowed 
hope and expectation of the political doctors. Only make a fair show- 
ing, say they, of what you have, and there will follow an avalanche of 
full purses and cunning hands from across the border. Then the en- 
chantment will begin, and the now silent land will resound with the 
‘*hum of industry,” while tumble-down houses will give place to 
gorgeous palaces. Is not this a delusion and a snare? Men put not 
new wine into old bottles. The industrial systems of one section can 
not be transplanted to the other, where the surroundings are so differ- 
ent. What is wanted is simply not hostile legislation. ‘To this end we 
need in Congress level-headed men, who will not be over-reached by 
the shrewd business men of the East. Above all, we need industrial 
schools. Give our young men the training and predisposition for in- 
dustrial enterprise, and the problem approaches solution. 


THr Chicago School Board has abolished flogging in the public 
schools, and thus made a great stride up the ascending plane of the 
higher civilization. Let the work go bravely on, and the brutal birch, 
a revolting relic of barbarism, be rooted out of the land. In questions 
involving human rights, let arguments be thrown to the dogs. What if 
it is true that the terror inspired by the birch has induced habits of self 
control in boys prone to do evil. Is the good of a few villains by 
nature to be set against the wounded sensibilities of a highly-cultivated 
community? Boys have rights as well as mules and poodle-dogs. ‘The 
cause of liberty and humanity can never boast of victory till their 
shackles are broken. Revolution takes no step backward. From the 
school-room its triumphant banner is destined to invade the sacred pre- 
cincts of the kitchen and the cow-house, and before long a highly- 
elevated public sentiment will do away with the savagery of the so- 
called conscientious father. What is most needed isa literature incul- 
cating a spirit of irreverence and rebellion. The over-confiding youth 
must be made to see how he is the dupe of tyrants who, under the 
mask of parental love, selfishly impose upon him a daily grind of 
harassing duties. He must be stirred with contempt and indignation 
till, breaking through all restraint, he either dethrones the ‘old man” 
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or adventurously gains the air of freedom among the cow-boys of the 
plains. It can not be denied that something has already been done in 
this regard. The age hardly realizes how much it owes to such works 
as Peck’s Bad Boy, and others of like ilk. Their stunning blows for 
reform are already visible in the actions of certain depraved corner- 
grocers. Only the other day one of this brutal class dared to kick a 
boy out of his shop for the trifling offense of throwing stones at his 
customers. 


SOLDIERS’ RECORD. 


Dan D. PuiLips was born at Nashville, Tennessee, December 29, 1842; 
enlisted as private First Tennessee artillery; surrendered as first lieutenant ; 
was with his command at siege of Island Number Ten, and siege of Port Hud- 
son (La.); captured at both places with garrisons; was a prisoner at Johnson 
Island and Fort McHenry ; is now a wholesale druggist at Nashville, Tennessee. 

R. A. McGRATH was bornat Danville, Kentucky, February 23, 1343; joined 
Forrest’s command as sergeant September, 1861; then joined Morgan’s com- 
mand September, 1862; was with Forrest at Fort Donelson, Shiloh, Corinth, 
and with Morgan until he was captured in Ohio; confined nineteen months in 
Camp Douglas. He is now a farmer at Bryantsville, Garrard county, Kentucky. 

GEORGE N. MOoNeEtTre, M. D., was born at Washington, Adams county, 
Mississippi, September 26, 1846; enlisted April 7, 1864, as second sergeant of 
Twentieth Mississippi cavalry; surrendered as private May, 1865; chiefly 
engaged as ascout in Adams county ; also with Colonel J. Scott in south-western 
Mississippi, and at one time ordnance sergeant at Brandon (Miss.); is now a 
physician at New Orleans; address, 285 Camp street. 

Tuomas R. CREMER was born in Queen county, East Tennessee, July 6, 1845 ; 
enlisted October 3, 1862, as private Sixty-first Tennessee regiment ; surrendered 
as private May 4, 1865; was with his command in the following battles: Black 
river (Miss.), Vicksburg, Greenville (East Tenn.), when General Morgan was 
killed, Bull’s Gap, and others in East Tennessee; in hospital at Jackson (Miss.) 
with measles; captured at Vicksburg July 4, 1863, paroled and sent home; is 
now a farmer at Mentor, Kansas. ‘ 

Joun B. Fay was born at Cumberland, Maryland, April 30, 1843; enlisted in 
Ashley’s cavalry August 19, 1861; was with his command in the battles of 
Kernstown, Port Republic, Bucton Station, Winchester,Orange Court-house, Sec- 
ond Manassas, Harper’s Ferry,and Sharpsburg ; joined McNeill’s Partisan Rangers 
August, 1863; participated in the movement of that command in Moorefield 
Valley, in Shenandoah Valley, and Maryland; was captured January 5, 1863, 
by Jessie Scouts, and confined for three months in Camp Chase ; afterward capt- 
ured by Ringgold’s cavalry at Moorefield, but re-captured two days afterward ; 
is now a lawyer and editor at Oakland, Maryland. 

W. K. Cooper was born near Woodville, Williamson county, Mississippi, June 
1i, 1844; enlisted as private in Company ‘E,” Twenty-first Mississippi C. 5S. 
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A., May 1, 1864; was with his command in the Shenandoah Valley, in the fight 
at Berryville, and the battle of Cedar Creek, where he was wounded in the 
knee, and lost his leg October 19, 1864. He was captured and confined, first in 
a private house at Newtown (Va.), and afterward in Westbuilding hospital, 
Baltimore, and Point Lookout; was exchanged February 3, 1865; is now the 
county treasurer at Woodville, Mississippi. 


WILLIAM L. PARSONS was born at Mooretield, West Virginia ; enlisted as pri- 
vate in Company ‘*F,’’ Seventh Virginia cavalry April 18, 1862; was with his 
command in the following battles: Winchester (Va.), Cross Keys and Port 
Republic (Va.), Cedar Mountain, second battle Cold Harbor (Va.), Fleetwood 
(Va.), second battle Manassas (Va.}, Gettysburg (Pa.), Mine Run (Va.), 
Fairmont (Va.), Harper’s Ferry (Va.), Ashland (Va.), and most of the battles 
below Richmond; was wounded five times; was sick with typhoid fever at Page 
county hospital, Virginia; was never captured; surrendered as private May, 
1865; is now a farmer at Moorefield, West Virginia. 


WILLIAM W. THOMPSON was born in Rutherford county, Tennessee, Septem- 
ber 30, 1840; enlisted as adjutant of Fourteenth Tennessee June, 1861, while 
attending college at Clarksville, Tennessee; served with General Lee through 
the Western Virginia campaign, which so impaired his health that he was fur- 
loughed for several months; was in the battle around Richmond (Va. ), at 
Second Manassas, and was killed in battle at Chancellorsville (Va.) on the 3d 
of May, 1863, during the celebrated flank movement of Stonewall Jachson 
against General Hooker. He had been promoted to captain of Company * A,’’ 
of the regiment, and was gallantly leading his men, with his colors in hand, dur- 
ing a charge when he was killed. 


W. W. BAbDJER was born at Erfurt, Saxony, June 20, 1817; reached Louis- 
‘ville 1834, and has lived in Kentucky since 1840; enlisted September, 1861, 
at Bowling Green, in James Morehead’s company, Hunt’s regiment; was 
appointed sergeant of Company **G,’’ Ninth Kentucky infantry; paroled at 
Washington, Georgia, May 6, 1865, when the brigade surrendered ; was with 
his command in all of its battles except Murfreesboro and Huntsville, being sick 
at the time in hospital at Atlanta, and missed the last fight had by the brigade, 
in South Carolina; was never wounded, though often struck; was captured at 
Jonesboro, September, 1864; in prison pen at Atlanta, when Illinois officers, 
which his brigade had captured at Huntsville, retaliated for kindness received, 
with extra rations and tobacco, and other articles; wasin prison-pen at Chatta- 
nooga, and was kindly treated. Is now a bricklayer, but for the last four 
years has been acting as county surveyor. Resides at Hawesville, Hancock 
county, Kentucky. 


Rost. M. MARTIN was born near Greenville, Kentucky, January 25, 1840; 
at the fall of Fort Sumpter he started South with six companions, and in July 
joined Captain J. Warren Cates’ company, Louisiana cavalry, at Memphis. 
Participating in the battle of Belmont, he was promoted for gallantry and made 
a commissioned officer; then he resigned to return to his native State and raise 
a larger command; reported for service to General A. S. Johnston, then in com- 
mand at Bowling Green, Kentucky, and was kept on special duty within the 
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Federal lines, till the battle of Fort Donelson, in which he served on Forrest’s 
staff during the day, and by request of General Floyd was in the general’s camp 
at night. Upon the surrender of the garrison he escaped, in company with 
‘General Pillow, and reported for duty to General Breckinridge, and by him was 
kept on special duty till the surrender of Corinth. By the advice of General 
Breckinridge he, with Adam R. Johnson, returned to Kentucky to raise troops 
to make war on the Federals. Within a few months a full regiment was raised, 
and mainly equipped from the enemy. This regiment was known as the First 
Partisan Rangers, till it left Kentucky, in the fall of 1862, and reported to 
General Morgan, at Block’s shop, Tennessee. At the reorganization of Mor- 
gan’s command, Adam R. Johnson became its colonel and Robt. M. Martin the 
lieutenant-colonel. In 1863, Johnson was promoted to the rank of brigadier, 
and Martin was placed at the head of the regiment with the rank of colonel. 
Not long afterwards Colonel Martin was sent South on special service, 
and returning to Richmond the night it fell, he retreated with the Presi- 
dent and cabinet, and was with them when all organizations were disbanded in 
Wilkes county, Georgia. During his military career, Colonel Martin participated 
in very many battles and skirmishes; was wounded three times, and had four 
horses shot under him. Several months after the war closed, he was arrested in 
Kentucky and kept in close confinement in Fort Lafayette, New York harbor ; 
was tried for high treason and other great crimes, but honorably discharged on 
all but the charge of treason, of which he was found guilty. But the Supreme 
Court of New York held that he could not be held in that State for treason 
against another, and hence he was discharged, receiving pardons from Governor 
Bramlette, of Kentucky, and President Johnson, at the advice of Daniel S. 
Dickson, who assigned as a reason ‘‘lest the prisoner be made a hero.” He is 
now in business in Brooklyn, New York, and is a member of the Brooklyn Tobac- 
co Inspection. 


Major THomas H. HAys was born October 6, 1837, at West Point, Hardin 
county, Kentucky; was the senior major in the Kentucky State Guard, under 
dseneral S. B. Buckner, at the breaking-out of the war; was commissioned 
major in the Provisional Army of the Confederate States, in 1861; was in com- 
mand of Camp Joe Davis, on Muldraugh’s Hill, in 1861, and by direction of 
General Buckner, captured the trains of the Louisville & Nashville railroad, at 
Elizabethtown (Ky.), September 17, 1861; the same day destroyed the bridges 
over Rolling Fork, and retreated with a part of two companies of his battalion in 
front of General Rousseau, to Green river, joining the advance of General Buck- 
ner, under the command of General Hanson. He was assigned, in October, to the 
Sixth Kentucky infantry ; was with the regiment at the battle of Shiloh, and the 
engagements around Corinth; was afterwards assigned to duty as assistant 
adjutant-general on General Wm. Preston’s staff; was with him at Vicksburg, 
when Preston defeated Federal gunboats in their effort to capture the Confeder- 
ate ram, Arkansas. When General Ben Hardin Helm succeeded General Preston 


in the command of the Kentucky brigade, he was assigned to duty as assistant- 
adjutant and inspector-general; was with Helm in Florida and at Chickamauga ; 
after this battle he joined the company of Captain Johnson, of the First Ken- 
tucky cavalry, and served one month as a private, and, then being ordered to 
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report to General Cooper, at Richmond, was assigned to duty with rank of 
major, on the general’s staff. At the beginning of Sherman’s movement upon 


Dalton, he was assigned to duty on Johnson’s staff, and was in all the engage- i 
ments from Dalton to Atlanta; was afterwards adjutant-general of General : 
John S. Williams’ division of cavalry, in his campaign in East Tennessee to | 
West Tennessee and return to Saltville, Virginia; afterwards was assigned to 
duty on staff of General Hood, and was at the battles of Franklin and Nash- 
ville. On one occasion he was the bearer of dispatches from Hood to General 
Dick Taylor, at Meridian, Mississippi, and made an average ride per day, on 
hand car and horseback, of seventy-four miles. After the war he engaged in 
farming ; was a member of the Kentucky Legislature in 1869, serving two ses- 
sions. In 1875, was appointed General Superintendent of the Pullman Car 
Company. and, also, second vice-president of the same. In 1880, he received 
the nomination of the Democratic party to represent the Louisville district in 
Congress, but was defeated by Honorable Albert Willis, independent candi- 
date; now resides at Louisville, Kentucky. 


BOOK NOTICES. 


OPERATIONS OF THE ARMY UNDER BUELL FROM JUNE 10 TO OCTOBER 30, 
1862, AND THE ‘* BUELL CoMMIssIoNn.’”’—By James B. Fry, Colonel U.S. A. 
Published by D. Van Nostrand, Number 23 Murray and 27 Warren street, New 
York. 1884. 

Of. the number cf books published within the last few years, which give the 
history of the operations of armies, in the late war, there is not one that equals 
this work of Colonel Fry, in the accuracy, fairness, and impartiality of state- 
ment of facts, and the candor and intelligence in which he comments on the 
motives, surroundings, and impatience of superiors, who interfered with Gen- 
eral Buell, and insisted upon the adoption of a campaign, which he knew, 
and at the time stated, to be impracticable. The tone of the narrative of the 
campaign between Buell and Bragg, is elevated, and its spirit just and discrimi- 
nating. General Buell is one of the most interesting characters in military 
history, and the operations of his army from Corinth to Perryville, are given in 
a comprehensive and vigorous style, without laudation, convincing to the reader 
that a truthful history is written. 


THE History OF THE THIRD REGIMENT OF LOUISIANA INFANTRY, by W. 
H. TUNNARD, of Baton Rouge, La., is a neat volume of nearly 400 pages. 

As a record of the members and battles of a typical body of Louisiana 
troops, it isa valuable contribution to history. The narrative abounds in thril- 
ling scenes, and contains all those details of the daily routine which alone é 
reveal the animus of the Confederate soldier. Would that we had more of 
just such books. The men of the gallant Third are happy in having sucha 
faithful writer to commemorate their glorious deeds. i 


Errara—On page 305, read ‘* McClernand” instead of ‘‘ Mc- 
Clelland.” 


THE SOUTHERN BIVOUAC. 


The SOUTHERN Bivovuac has entered upon the third year of its existence, 
and its success seems assured. 

Its circulation has been increased more than five-fold within a year, but this 
has been accomplished by untiring labor and at some loss. 

Its publication was commenced by an association of ex-Confederates for the 
sole purpose of preserving for history the stories and incidents of the war that 
never appear in army reports. It was the first to lead off in this venture, and 
has been quickly followed, not only by the newspapers North and South, but the 
leading magazines of the country are making it an especial feature in their 
issues. 

The SOUTHERN Bivouac is the only Confederate soldiers’ magazine pub- 
lished in the United States. 

At the outset, the price of subscription was fixed sO as just to cover the cost 
of publication and postage. Other expenses were not considered, such as com- 
pensation of agents, advertising, etc. In the meantime, composition and ma- 
terial have advanced, and we, therefore, feel justified in raising the price, here- 


. after, to $2.00 per annum. 


In return for the small advance, it is our purpose to further approach the 
standard of excellence all desire. The change in price has been made by the 
advice, and, indeed, at the urgent request, of many of our patrons. 


CLUB RATES. 


THE BIVOUAC is sent to ‘ii then until an explicit ole is received by the 
Publishers for its discontinuance, and payment of all arrearages is made as 
required by law. 

PAYMENTS FOR Brvouac, when sent by mail, should be made in postal or- 
ders, bank checks, or drafts. When none of these can be had, send the money 
in a registered letter. 

DISCONTINUANCES.— Remember that the Publishers must be notified by letter 
when a subscriber wishes his paper stopped. All arrearages must be paid. 

WHEN YOUR SUBSCRIPTION EXPIRES, you will be notified; and if you wish 
the Bivovac stopped, you must inform us by mail. 

ALWAYS GIVE THE NAME of the post-office to which your magazine is sent ; 
otherwise, your name can not be found on our books. 

THE Courts have decided that'all subscribers to newspapers are held respon- 
sible until arrearages are paid, and their papers ordered to be discontinued. 

All communications and money must be addressed to SOUTHERN BIvovac, 
Louisville, Ky. 

N. McDona_p, Editor, E. H. McDonaALpb, Business Manager, 

Private Stonewall Brigade. Major Eleventh Va. Cavalry. 


W. N. HALDEMAN, President of the great Leuievitie Courier- 
Journal Co., tells what he knows of 


WINTERSMITH’S CHILL CURE. 


Dr. Wintersmith, OFFICE OF THE CouRIER-JOURNAL, LOUISVILLE. 

Str: I w aive a rule I have observed for many years, the value of your remedy prompt- 
ing me to say, in reply to your request, what I know of your Chill Cure. The private assur- 
ances of its efficacy I had,and the good results of its effects I had observed on Mr. R. W. 
Meredith, who, for more than fifteen years, has been foreman of my office, induced me to test 
it in my family. The results have been entirely satisfactory. The first case was of two years’ 
standing, in which I believe every known remedy had been tried with temporary relief—the 
chills returning periodically and seemingly with increased sev erity. Your cure broke them 
at once, and there has been no recurrence of them for more than six months. The other case 
was of a milder form, and yielded more readily to other remedies; but the chills would return 
at intervals, until your medicine was used, since which time, now several months, they have 
entirely disappeared. From the opportunity | have had to judge, I do not hesitate to express 
my belief that your Chill Cure is a valuable specific, and performs all you promise for it. 

Very respectfully, W. N. HALDEMAN. 
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Riding Plows, Walking Cultivators, 
Double Shovels, Harrows, ete, 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


CAST, STEEL, 


AND 


Plows to suit every variety of soil. Full information given and catalogue 
mailed upon application. Address B. F. AVERY & SONS, LoulrsvILLe, Ky. 


> The Best Agricultural Paper in America. | 

2} 


” -]omE AND FARM covers the whole country with its cor- 
respondents and contributors. It is published in the 


central city of the Union, and is, therefore, double the serv- a4 
ice of a paper giving its attention to only one section of O 
the country or to one class of farmers. 

B. F. Johnson sends us his valuable letters from Illinois < 


FOR 


and the North-west. J. H. Moore gives the latest experi- 
ence about sheep raising in the South, considering, also, 
every phase of Southern agriculture. A. P. Ford, whose 
letters from Georgia have been one of the interesting feat- 
ures of the paper, will continue to contribute regularly. 
John M. Stahl, whose letters from Illinois are so widely read 


and appreciated, will remain a regular contributor. Hugh 


T. Brooks keeps our readers informed on all that is interest- 
ing in New York to the farming community. 
We will publish letters from Lois Catesby, Mrs. Brown, 


of New York, Mrs. Robinson, of Florida, and Mary Mars- By 


den, in Chicago. 

In addition to the above, our regular contributions from 
Bill Arp and Joaquin Miller, and a valuable series of articles 
on Tobacco, from Col. Killebrew, of Nashville. 


We offer great inducements to Club Raisers. Outfits, consisting of 
Sample Copy, Order Blank, and Handsomely Illustrated Calender, sent 
Free of Charge on application. Address 


SUBSCRIBE 


LOUISVILLE, KY: Home and Rarm, 


ONLY 50 CENTS PER ANNUM 


B. F. AVERY & SONS, | 
CHILLED 
| Ss. —— 


In writing or ordering goods, mention this magazine. We insert only the best advertisements. 


THE GOMING MAN, 


How Man’s Lease of Life may be 
Lengthened. | Among the many attainments which we 
‘may reasonably expect the coming man to 
possess, Will be a perfect knowledge of 
the human system. He will also have a 
thorough appreciation of the importance 
of Ayer’s Piils, us a means of keeping the 
system in a healthy condition, and of their 
power to eure Dyspepsia, Liver Com- 
plauint, and Sick Headache. Wm. Tar- 
rant, Alexandria, Va., writes: ‘ Being a 
Victim of that horrible disease, Dyspepsia, 
I decided totry Ayer’s Pills. Ina few days 
my uppetite returned, and, by exercising 
| 2 little care in the selection of my food, I 
, could eat 2 hearty meal and not feel 


The possibility of prolonging life has 
commanded the serious attention of emi- | 
nent seientists, and the discovery of: 
some compound or elixir capable of pre-' 
venting or suspending physical decay, has 
been, more than once, confidently pre- | 
dicted. The practical thing to consider 
is, however, the prolongation of life by 
proper care of the health, one of the 
best means of maintaining which is the 
vecnsional use of <Ayer’s Pills. S. C.| 
Bradburn, Worthington, Mass., says: 
*Aver’s Pills are 


THE BEST 

remedy for sick headache, arising from! D i STR E ss E D. 
un impure state of the stomach, and are I now rejoice in a renovated system, and : 
the mildest and best purgutive in the | my hezlth is restored.” John Slaubaugh, 
world. They were first recommended to | Eglon, W. Va., writes: “I think very 
me, by my mother, thirty years ago.” | highly of Ayer’s Pills, and use no others. 
Mrs. J. G. Smith, Campbelltown, Ga., They cured me of Dyspepsia.” W. E. 
says: “ [have been cured of Rheumatism, | Quivey, Jackson, Mich., writes: “Ayer's 
and um now enjoying good health, through | Pills are the best thing I ever found for 
the use of Ayer’s Pills. I am nearly | Sick Headache.” M. J. Mead, Sr., Cun- 
seventy years of age.” Mark Johnson,; ton, Ind., writes: “Ayer’s Pills have 
Monterey, Mexico, says: “I have used | afforded me great relief from Liver Com- 
Ayer’s Pills for the past thirty years, and | plaint, of fifteen years’ standing, and from 
am satisfied that I should not now be alive Constipation. I was : 
had it not been for these Pills. By using: ' 
them I have been enabled to avoid the | T R 0] U B L E D 
bilious diseases peculiar to this climate.” with Dizziness, Indigestion, oppression 
J. V. Thompson, Mount Cross, Va., says: | after eating, and general Nervous Prostra- 
““Ayer’s Pills gave me quick and ition, I now feel like a new man, all 

HAPPY RELIEF ,owing to a few boxes of Ayer's Pills.” 
from bilious and sick hezdaches. I have | John C. Bobenreith, Elsin, Ill., writes: 
now used them for two years, with in- “T was troubled, for some months, with 
creasing satisfaction.” M. V. Watson, ia disordered liver, and began to fear an 
372 State st., Chicago, IIL, says: “ One ; ‘ enlargement. After using only one box 
vear ago I was induced to try Ayer’s | of Ayers Pills I am entirely cured.” 
Pills as a remedy for Indizestion, Con- | J. Tabor, M. D.. Jefferson, Penn., writes: 
stipation, and Headache, from which I” I have prescribed 
had been a great sufferer. I found the. 


action of these Pills easy, and obtained ) 
prompt relief. In continuing their use, a: ] S 
j 


single Pill, taken after dinner, has been | 

all the medicine I have required. Ayer’s! iy exses of Dr opsy, as well as for many 
Pills have benefited me more than all the | {abdominal disorders, and their use has 
medicines ever before tried.” D.T. Sum-. been attended with excellent results.” 
mers, P. M., Wayside, Kans., says: “ My * 
wife suffered, for several years, with Cos- | For sale by all Druggists. 
tiveness and Sick Headache. She was | Prepared by Dr. J.C. Ayer & Co., Lowell, 
completely cured by using Ayer’s Pills.” | Mass., U.S. A. 


in writing or ordering mention We insert med the 


DR. PEIRO, who has devoted twenty-three years to the special consideration and 
treatment of Chronic and Acute Catarrh, Throat and Lung Diseases, is the founder 
of the American Oxygen Company, for the production of that wonderful and delight- 
ful healing remedy, used by In ialation, so widely known as the 


OXYGEN TREATMENT 


for the relief — cure_of ETA, Bronchitis, Asthma, Hay Fever, 
Catarrh, Nervous Prostration, etc., etc. 
Send a stamp Yor the ‘Oxygen Manual,” an interesting book of one hundred and 
twenty pages, containing Four Colored Plates. Address 
DR. F.L. PEIRO, 85 M Madison Street, Chicago, Ill. 


We cH by permission to a few a our patrons : n. Wm. Penn Nixon, ° hicago 
D., = hicago. Henry R. Stiles, Big New 


B.—Our O. en treatment is safely sent anywhere in the United States, Canada 
— Easy, plain and complete directions accompany each treatment 


<THE 


W. E. Rilev Printing Go. 


223 THIRD STREET, LOUISVILLE, KY. 


dob Printing, Publishing, Binding 
BLANK BOOK MANUFACTURERS, 
DESIGINIING AND BSNGRAV ING. 


Publishers of “Southern Yar Flowers.” 
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in writing or ordering goods, mention this magazine. We insert only the best advertisements. 


FORGET 


Louisville & St. Louis 


AIR LINE 


(Louisville, Evansville & St. Louis Ry.) 


When contemplating a trip 


For the following REASONS: 


——F ROM—— 


LOUISVILLE TO EVANSVILLE 


——iT 


103 “tae SHORTEST Route 


—AND— 


TO ST. LOUIS 


56 SHORT! 


SHORTEST Route 
“otany case between LOUISVIlE & St. Louis 
Mare run having Ullman Palace Seapets wight rain 


Connections are made in UNION DEPOTS, and 
matters pertaining to the COMFORT OF EMIGRANTS 
will not be neglected. 

TICHEET OFTic=es: 
142 and 144 WEST MAIN ST., 
S. W. COR. FOURTH & MAIN STS., 

And at DEPOT, COR. [4th & MAIN STS., 
LOUISVILLE, KY, 
S.J. GATES, 

City Pass. Agt. 
_ Ky. 


JAS. S. CARK, 
Gen. Tkt, Agt. 


IF YOU WISH 


A NEW PIANO, 


At half price, write to the publishers of the ELectra, 
Louisville, Ky. We have arranged with several of the 
best manufacturers in the country to buy from them at 
these rates. Write for particulars. 


Shopping 


Louisville. 


Purchases of every description made for Ladies and 
Gentlemen living at a distance. 

Dry Goods, Clothing, and House-Furnishing. In 
fact, anything on sale in the stores of Louisville. 

Dresses made to fit perfectly by self-measurement. 
Refers to editors of this paper. Address, 


MRS. A. E. WALESBY, 


421 Fourth Avenue, 


LOUISVILLE, KY. 


j 
i 


‘Chesapeake, Ohio, 


»° South-western 


THE SOUTHERN TRUNK LINE 
Double Daily Train Service 


THE ONLY LINE RUNNING SOLID TRAINS 
BETWEEN 


LOUISVILLE and MEMPHIS. 


Pullman Palace Sleeping Cars 


BETWEEN 


LOUISVILLE AND NEW ORLEANS, 


AND THE 


DIRECT ROUTE 


TEXAS, ARKANSAS and the SOUTH-WEST. 


Tickets now on sale at lowest rates. 
Call on or address, 
B. F. MITCHELL, 
Gen. Pass. Agt., 
LOUISVILLE, KY. 


- A large Rook, giving plans, 
= Views, descriptions, and relia, 

ble costs of 40 modern houses, 
$400 $6,500, for all cli- 


22 Beekman St., New York. 


LADIES’ PURCHASING AGENCY. 


Ladies and gentlemen living at a distance from the 
large cities, and wishing to make purchases in the city, 
will save trouble and expense by sending their orders 
tome. Having had much experience, | am prepared to 
attend promptly and carefully to all orders in the fol- 
lowing lines of goods: Dry Goods, Millinery, Jewelry, 
Silver (plated or solid), Books, Bric-a Brac, Wedding 
and Holiday Gifts; also for furnishing houses—Wall 
Papers, Decorations, or anything required in the house- 
hold or carriage house. I can have costumes made for 
ladies or children in the latest and most approved styles. 
Wedding outfits, infants’ wardrobes, and baby buggies. 
Suits for gentlemen selected with great care, or made 
to order, if desired, by the most fashionable tailors; 
prices, and any information desired, will be cheerfully 
given on receipt of postage. AppreEss, MRS. H. C. 


| FORMAN, 1415 West Chestnut St., Louisville, Ky 


REFERENCES: Rev. T, E. Converse, editor Christian 
Observer, Louisville; Rev. E. W. Bedinger. Anchorage, 
Ky.; Rev. J. H. Moore, pastor Third Presbyterian 
Church, Louisville; Dr. Frank C. Wilson, and editors 
of Erecrra. Shopping for Schools a specialty. 
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CRAPS VEILS. = 


4th Ave., Louisville, Ky. 


ADVERTISERS 


Can learnthe exactcostof 


FOR SALE. any proposed line of Ad- 
vertising in American 


FRUIT FARM S Papers by addressing 
In the Orange Belt of Louisiana, on the Gulf of Geo. P. Rowell & on 


Mexico. Address Mrs. S. G. HUMPHREYS (of Terre 


Bonne, La.,) at Tigersville, Pa. N ewspaper Adv’g Bu- 


Peau, 10 SpruceSt., N. 
(JOSEPH CILLOTTS 
STEEL PENS 
Soin By ALL DEALERS THe WORLD 
GOLD MEDAL PARIS EXPOSITION-1878. 


CLEANED & COLORED. 


able colors, 
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16 Large Pages! 64 Columns!! 7 Large Illustrations !!! 
THE BEST LITERARY PAPER IN THE UNITED STATES. 


A WATGH FOR EVERY SUBSCRIBER. 


The proprietor of Tne ILtvstRateD ComPaNnron has gold and given away in premiums over 20,000 
Watches during the last seven years and can sell Watches at about the same price that a retail 
dealer can buy them for, thus saving our subscribers allof the large profit made on Watches 
by retail dealers, We want subscribers to Tus ILLUstratep Companion and to induce every one 
to subscribe, we have concluded to sell any one of the following Watches at cost, only adding 
enough to the FACTORY PRICE to cover tho expense of adjusting proper packing and post-office 
iste rfee. On receipt of the price of the Watch you select and $1.00 extra we will immediately 
Be a you the Watch by registered mail, post- paid, and enter your name on our subscription books 
and mailto you regularly Tue ItteusrrarepD Companion for Ono Year. We will only send one 
Watch at these prices to one subscriber, and if you require more than one you must send in the 
subscription of some friend or neighbor, as we make nothing on the Watches and only sell them 
at these prices to induce subscriptions to Tut ILLUSTRATED CoMPANION. Remember, we ask you 
only the regular subscription price of Tue ILtustRaTED ComraNion and sell you the Watches at 
jitst what they cost usat the FACTORY. We have selected only tho best mov:ments and genuine 
Gold, Silver, or Nickel Cases. No imitations, but genuine goods, warranted to give satistacticn, 


PRICE oF 
No, 1—Boy’s Nickel Watch, 5 usual price $5.50 
2-—-L ady” s Chi atelaine Nickel, 7.00 


Silver, 

4—Gent's Silver Key Ww inder, 

“ Gold (solid low grade), 
: handsome Gold (solid better grade) 
elegant high 1 ‘ 

9—Gent's Gold-filled (handsome « ase) 


No. 7 isa perfect time keeper, stem winder and getter, a Eos Fy W: ate h fora anyone, No. 3 is par- 
ticularly recommended to the Ladies. Nos. 844 and aly gure elegant Watches and will last longer 

than a lifetime. Any one can sell these Wate he from $2.00 to $20.00 profit above my prices. 

This is an opportunity never offered before, and this offer will only hold good for a limited time, 

If you want to buy a first rate Watch at about one-half price, Now is tha Time. Money may be 
sent at our risk by Express or Money Order or Registered Letter. As to our responsibility we 
refer to any Bank or Mercantile Agency. 


Address all orders to THE ILLUSTRATED COMPANION, 260 FOURTH AVENUE, LOUISVILLE, KY. 
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in writing or ordering goods, metion this magazine. We insert only the best advertisements. 
SPRING 


CARPETS, 


Lace Curtains, 


W. Mek MGHT 
Portieres, & C0., Lonisrille, Ky. 


RUGS, 


Mattings and Mats. 


4 Lt WHOLESALE AND RETAIL 
W. #H. McKNIGHT & CO.,320 West Main St., Ky. 


PRINTING. KNGRAVING. 


Gourier-Journal 


PRINTING 


—LOUISVILLE, KY — 


KLECTROTYPING. BINDING. 


Beautiful Flower Seeds Free by Mail 


On receipt of twenty-five cents, we will send by mail 
postpaid, thisteen Packets, cach pa er mixed varieties, 
one each as follows: Pansy, Verbena, Phlox, Portu- 
facca, Mignonette, Candytuft, Alyssum, Sweet Peas, 
Balsam, Ageratum, Aster, Helianthus, Zinnia. Special | 
inducements offered in Vegetadles, Roses, Plants, etc. | 
Send for catalogue. { 


SPRINGFIELD SEED CO., Seedmen and Florists. 
Springfield, Ohio. 


FREE to ALL 
OUR new illustrated Floral 
Catalogue of ninety pages, 
sgcontaining description and 
we prices of the best varicties of 
Plant«, Garden, and Flow- 
er Seeds, Bulbs, Roots, 
Shrubs. Smal! Fruita, and 
Trees will be mailed Free to 
all applicants. Customers will 
receive a copy without writing 
pth it. Two Miilion Plants 
oses in stock 
= Roses mailed for ‘31 to any place. Goods 
d to be of first quality Wholesale and Retail. 


Patent RI *hinery, CoMPLETE 
Outtits for actual workshop business. 
With them Builders, Cabinet 
Makers, Metal and Wood Work- 
ers compete with steam power. 
Machines on trialif desired. 
Proof of value, prices, full 
detail, illustr'd cata ogue, frec. 
Barnes Co. 


ford, Hl. 


Address NANZ & NEUNER, Louisville, Ky. 


Attend the Best. For information, address Bryant 
& Stratton Business College, Louisville, Ky. 
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A The Popuiar 


Cincinnati, Ohio, March 26, 1875: 

I take pleasure in indorsing your celebrated “ Fa- 
mosaA TootH Wasu,” as my wife and I have given 
ita full trial and find it a very delightful article for 
the toilet, and.in every way worthy of the praise be- 
stowed upon it. HENRY D. ALLEN. 
Louisville, Ky., Feb’y 28, 1878: 

My tamily and self have used “Famosa Tootn 
Wasu,” for some time and the more we use of it the 
better we like it. We find it most agreeable to the 
taste, soothing to, healing and hardening the gums, 
imparting a pieasant odor to the breath and cleansing 
and whitening the teeth, I have no hesitancy in pro- 
nouncing it the best dentifrice which I have ever used. 

J. BUCHANAN, Real Estate Agent. 

Te Louisville, Ky., Feb’y 5, 1878: 
I regard the “Famosa Tootu Wasu’’ as the 

ef est, best and most elegant dentifrice in use. I am con- 
versant with the formula, and therefore can testify that 
it contains nothing injurious tothe enamel of the teeth 
and by virtue of its superior detergent and healing 
properties, and the pleasant aromatic odor it imparts 
to the breath, I believe it should be used by all 
who desire sound gums, white teeth and a clean sweet 
mouth, G. S. SEYMOUR, Dentist. 
Louisville, Ky., Feb’y 23, 1882: 

Your *FAMOSA TooTH W Asn” is a most delicious 
and excellent dentifrice. It refhovestartar and cleanses 
the teeth from any stains more readily than any other 
preparation for the teeth that I haveever used, It has 
a most happy effect in healing sore gums, and in re- 
storing them to a sound condition. It deserves exten- 
sive and indeed, universal adoption. 

Rev. JOHN W, PRATT. 
Louisville, Ky.. Feb’y 9, 1882 : 

I take pleasure in stating that Ihave used the 
“Famosa Tootu Was” for the last four years, and 
regard it as the best and most pieasant dentifrice I 
have ever tried, and would not willingly exchange it 
for any other, or be without it. ° 

W. P. McDOWELL, 
Treas, Louisville Water Co. 


FAMOSA CHEMICAL CO., Makers, Louisville. 
ARTHUR PETER & CO., Wholesale Agents. 
_ ASK YOUR DRUCCIST FOR IT. 


Michigan Military Academy, 


A Select Boarding School for Boys. 


Prepares for College or Business. Special attention 
paid to practical drill in English work. Graduates ad- 
mitted to the University upon diploma. Location un- 
surpassed in beauty and healthfulness. 

The courses of study are so arranged as to offer a lib- 
eral and practical education for active business pur- 
suits, as well as a thorough preparation for College. 

The Corps of Instructors is composed of men of 
liberal education, and of extended experience as teach- 
ers, so that the parents may be assured that the intel- 
lectual training of their sons, as well as the physical, 
will be conscientiously and taithfuily attended to 

For Catalogues, &c., address the Adjutant, 

LIEUT. F. STRONG, 
Fourth Artillery, U.S. A., Orchard Lake, Mich 


& WHISKY HABITS 
cured with Double 
Chloride of Gold. We 
challenge investiga- 
tion. 10,000 Cures. 
Booksfree. The 
Lesuic E. KEELey Co. 
DWIGHT, ILL, 


in writing or ordering goods, mention this magazine. We insert only the best advertisements. 


WHO !S UNACQUAINTEO WITH THE GEOGRAPHY OF THIS COUN- 
TRY WILL SEE BY EXAMINING THIS MAP THAT THE 


DHOLONTHOOT 


CAGO, ROCK ISLAND & PACIFIC R’Y 


By the central position of its line, connects the 
East and the West by the shortest route, and car- 
ries passengers, without change of cars, between 
Chicago and Kansas City, Council Bluffs, Leaven- 
worth, Atchison, Minneapolis and St. Paul. It 
connects iu Union Depots with all the principal 
Jines of road between the Atlantic and the Pacific 
Oceans. Its equipment is unrivaled and magnifi- 
eent, being composed of Most Comfortable and 
Beautiful Day Coaches, Magnificent Horton Re- 
elining Chair Cars, Pullman’s Prettiest Palace 
Sleeping Cars, and the Best Line of Dining Cars 
inthe World. Three Trains between Chicago and 
Missouri River Points. T'wo Trains between Chi- 
eago and Minneapolis and St. Paul, via the Famous 


sé 
ALBERT LEA ROUTE.” 

A New and Direct Line, via Seneca and Kanka- 
kee, has recently been opened betwecn Richmond, 
Norfolk, Newport News, Chattanooga, Atlanta, Au- 
gusta, Nashville, Louisville, Lexington, Cincinnati, 
Indianapolis and Latayette, and Omaha, Minneap- 
olis and St. Paul and intermediate points. 
con Through Passengers Travel on Fast Express 

rains. 

Tickets for sale at all principal Ticket Offices in 
the United States and Canada. 

Baggage checked through and rates of fare al- 
ways as low as competitors that offer less advan- 


tages. 
For detailed information, get the Mapsand Fold- 
ers of the 


GREAT ROCK ISLAND ROUTE 


At your nearest Ticket Office, or address 


R. R. CABLE, E. ST. JOHN, 
Pres. & Gen'l M’g'r, Gen'l Tkt, & Pass. Agt, 


CHICACO. 


LE 
OMPLAINTS 


Treated scientifically at home, at very small expense, with abso- 
lutely po pain, no caustics, no unnecessary examinations. Per- 
manent cure guaranteed. Book and question blank free. Address 
with stamp, Dr. C. N. BROCKINGTON, 

(Mention this paper.) $09 4th Ave., Loulsville, Ky. 


Cansing Loss of Smell, Offensive Breath, Sore Throat, Deafness, 
Hay Fever, Cough and Consumption, cured in from one to three 
months, even though bones of nose are affected. No snuffs, wash 

es, douches, inhalers or atomizers used. Book and blank free. 


Address with stamp. Dr. C. N. BROCKINGTON, 


(Mention this paper.) 809 4th Ave., Louisville, Ky. 
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or ordering mention this magazine. the best 


PING IN LOUISVILLE. 


MRS. K. W. McDOWELL, No. 1709 Baxter Avenue, 
Makes Purchases of Every Description 


For LADIES, GENTLEMEN, and HOUSE-FURNISHING, at Five Per Cent. Commission. 


Rererences.—W. Geo. Anderson, of Thos. Anderson & Co.3 Jas. P. Barbour, Cashier Bank of Louisville; John 
B. Castleman, of Barbee & Castleman 7 John M. Kobinson, va M. Robinson & Co., and Editors of ELECTRA. 


Send $r. $2, $3, or $5 for retail 


CANDY box by Express, of the best Candies 


acer are in America, put up in elegant 


boxes, and strictly pure. Suitable 
fur presents Express charges 
hi ht. Refers to all Chicago. Try 

CANDY it once. Address 

Cc. F. CUNTHER, 


Magazine oF American History 


The Foremost Historical Journal of America. 
THE THIRTEENTH VOLUME BEGINS WITH THE NUMBER FOR JANUARY, 


HIS Magazine is now warmly welcomed as one of the best perio dici als that can be introduced into si house- 
hold. Its articles are well written, by the most eminent writers in the land, and on subjects that fascinate 
and rivet attention. [t maintains its high character as an accurate and trustw orthy authority, long since estab- 
lished, and in its enlarged and improved condition forcibly addresses itself to intelligent readers of every age, 
class, and creed, as well as to the specialist and student. 
Itis a spirited, progressive, invaluable monthly publication, one that is exciting more and more interest with 
each successive issue. Schools, colleges, and libraries have found it a necessity. Tei is handsomely illustrated and 
printed, and in every way a credit to ‘the country and the age. 


RECENT CONTRIBUTORS : —— 


Hon. George Bancroft. General John Cochrane. Rear-Admiral Preble. 
Rev. George FE. Ellis, D. D Charles C. Jones, Jr. LL.D. James G. Gerard. 

Hon. Charles Gayarre. Professor Charles F. Richardson. Henry E. Pierrepont 
Hon. J]. Hammond ‘lrumbull. George Cary Eggleston. Walton W. Evaus. 
Hon. J. Carson Brevoort. Dr. Charles R. King. Charles H. Fitch. 

Hon. Isaac N. Arnold Laurence Hutton. Edward Holland Nicoll 
Hon. Horatio King. Norman Walker. Edward Ingle. 

Dr. David Murray. Charles F. Thwing. L. W. Wilhelm. 
General Charles P. Stone. Davis Brodhead. Rev. Horace E. Hayden, D.D 
General George W. Cullum Horatio Hale, M.A Lyon Gardiner Tyler. 
General! John C. Robinson. General Marcus J. Ww right. Professor W. Allan. 
Rev. Charles H. Parkhurst, D. D Noah Brooks. Rev. R. W. Allen. 
Rev. Charles A. Briggs, D. D. General were Pane. ¥.S:A. Rev. William Hall. 

Rev. A. G. Vermilye, D. D M.R.I,A., F.R.C M.V. Moore. 

ohn Esten Cooke. General "James at Wilson. Allan Foreman. 
Theodore F. Dwight. Professor Edward E. Salisbury. Almont Barnes, LL.D 
James Schouler. Rev. William Barrows, D.D. Rev. J. C. Stockbridge. 
Colonel T. Bailey Myres. Charles Howard Shinn, Hon. Henry Stockbridge. 
Dr. Thomas Addis Emmet Charles Barnard. John Dimitry. 

Edward F. Delancey. J. Chapman, A.M. E. H. Goss. 
Geo. Stewart, Jr., F.R.S.C. (eriec) Cyrus lhomas, Ph.D. Frederic G. Mather. 
Captain R. M. Potter, U.S. Charles Dimitry. Lewis Rosenthal. 

Joel Benton. Henry W. Hulbert. General Horace Capron. 
John Reade, F.R.S.C. (Montreal). S.N. D. North. Judge-Advocate Asa Bird Gardner 


PRICE, $5 A YEAR IN ADVANCE. 50 CENTS A NUMBER. 
Postage Free to all Subscribers in the United States and Canada. Address, 


MAGAZINE OF AMERICAN HISTORY, 
30 Lafayette Place, NEw YORK 


LOUISVILLE, KY. 
psouth-West Corner of Third and Jefferson Streets. 


(ENTRANCE FROM THIRD ST.) 


SHORTHAND AND TYPE- 


DA y AND NIGHT SCHOOL. 


Teaching by mail a specialty. Positions secured for competent persons free of charge. 
Send for Circular. 
Mention this paper H. A. HALE, Principal. 


In writing or ordering goods, mention this magatine. insert only best 


$2.00 LO POLO OP LI OL 


ber Year. 


VOLUME Itt. 
At Home and Abroad, Wul. Wl. 
Single Copy. Ladies’ Pearl, Wnl, XVIII. 


The ELECTRA in cpening Volume III, offers 
the consolidated circulation of dt Home and 
$ Abroad, and Ladies’ Pearl. The combination 
Labor ’ of these three journals in one, gives the ELEc- 


CONFEDERATE SOLDIERS’ ORGAN TRA pre-eminence as a Southern literary peri- 


PUBLISHED MONTHLY AT LOUISVILLE, KY. odical. Our largest circulation is now in the 

A eae ~~. Central and South-western States, Texas, Ten- 
Its subscribers are the Planters, Satin ' nessee, Kentucky, and Virginia, having each 
and live business men of the South. ‘ five orsix hundred subscribers, while Missouri, 
| North and South Carolina, Georgia, Florida, 
etc., are not far behind. But we have con- 
stituents in every State and Territory in the 
because it contains the history of their times | United States, and are establishing local and 
and country, with which themselves, their rela- | general agents everywhere. One of the edi- 
' tors has recently made an extended tour in 
' the North-west, establishing agencies, local 
| and general, in Dakota, Minnesota, Wisconsin, 
made it equally popular with those who wore | Iowa, Indiana, and Illinois, from whom we 


ESTABLISHED 


It goes into the families of its patrons, | 


where it is preserved as no other publication, | 


tives, and friends have been identified. 


Its truthfulness, candor and fairness, has 


the Blue, as well as those who wore the Gray. | hope for rich rewards in the near future. 
| PUBLISHER ELECTRA. 


PUBLISHERS BIVOUAC., 


One-half Page, #14 00 one insertion, $120 00 a year. 


The Electra and Bivouac are the leading magazines of their character in the South, and are 
both well established, and have weight and influence with their patrons. Having made an ar. 
rangement by which the advertisements of each appear in both, they jointly offer a medium to 
advertisers never equalled, by which to reach a general class of Southern consumers and mer- 
chants. We choose carefully our advertisers, and publish no advertisements which we do not 
believe to be from good and reliable parties. We hope thus to make the ELECTRA and Biv- 
ouac the safest, surest, and best advertising mediums in the land, both for the purchasers and 
the advertisers. If any house advertising with us, does not give fully the promised goods, 
we will be glad to be informed of the fact, and we will immediately stop such an advertisement, 
and notify our readers accordingly. We can now cordially commend all our advertisers to the 
readers of the ELEcTRA and Bivovac. As to their joint circulation, they publish beneath, the 


sworn certificate of the Courier- Journal Job Printing | Co., the printers of both magazines. 


ADVERTISING RATES.’ 


SINGLE INSERTION. = THE YEAR. 
4 Half 
1-16 Page,. . . 
One Square Inch, ... 1D One Square Inch, 
These sci give our lowest rates. 


Louisville, Ky., Fob., 1885. 
| SQUARE INCH, will I hereby certify that we have printed of the SOUTH- 
you to the best people only. | ERN BIVOTAC 3,000 per month, and of the ELECTRA 


A fair computation is that we 3 100 copies per month, for the last six months,or 36,600 
reach 366,000 readers during copies in all. 


the year. L. T. DAVIDSON, President, 


$1.50 one insertion. 
$15.00 a year 


Courier-Journal Job Printing Co. 


One-fourth Page, $9 00 one insertion, 
$70 00 one year. 


14 Page, $5 00 one ine 
sertion, $40 one year 


116 Page, $3 one in- 
sertion, $25 one year. 
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$225 00 

120 00 

25 00 

15 00 
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Successor to LOUIS TRIPP, 
DEALER It 


Goods 


PUBLISHER OF MUSIC AND MUSIC BOOKS. 


CARPENTER, WOODS, and STANDARD 


Musical Cabinets, Combination Organs, 


Tournaphones, 
Orchestrones, 
= Clarionas, 
= Musical Caskets, 
CLARION A. 
Automatic Organist 
Celesteons, 
Dulciphones, 
oe And all Reliable Automatic Instruments, 
that anybody can play, with ° 
either crank or pedal. 


Wholesale and Retail General Agent,’ 
519 Fourth Avenue 


Catalogues Free. 
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CONTENTS OF MARCH NUMBER. 


- Hood’s Tennessee Canipaign. By D. W. Sanders, Major and A. A. G. 
French’s Division, Stewart's Corp; 

. Battle of Murfreesboro. By Jno. S. Jackman . 

. From Infantry to Cavalry. By Fred Joyce 

. The Donaldsonville Artillery. By Augene H. Levy, Privaie . 

Grant on the Battle of Shiloh. By W. NM. M.. 

The Heroic Element in General R. E. Lee. by Bishop Pemck . 

A Numerous Staff. Ay Bourbon 

. General Buckner at Munfordville 

. Cattlé Raid and a Death-Bed Repentance. 

. Talks with Soldiers 


OS 


YouTus’ DEPARTMENT: 
. The Bold Guerrilla Boy. By Prof. S. Blackbugn. 
. Skirmish Line soe 
. Orphan Brigade Items 
. Nelly. By Vroletta 
. Card from Mrs. F. A. Beers 


EDITORIAL DEPARTMENT: 


. Editorial 
. Soldiers’ Record 
. Book Notices 


HOLMES, 


155 Canal Street, 
* , * 16 Bourbon, and 16 Dauphine Streets, * , * 
NEW ORLEANS. 


DIRECT IMPORTATION OF 


GOODS, 


Silks, Laces, 
Ladies’ Underwear, Corsets, 


HANDKERCHIEFS, LINENS, HOSIERY, 


G 
Dress Eroods ‘of all Descriptions, 


Millinery and Dress-making by the Best Artists of Paris, 
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